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Business PRINCIPLES 
AND MANAGEMENT 


By Shilt and Wilson 


BUSINESS PRINCIPLES AND MANAGEMENT emphasizes two 
points of view: (1) the point of view of the worker, and (2) the point 
of view of the manager or owner. Whether a person works in business 
or owns a business, he needs to know something about how business 
is organized, how it is financed, and how it operates. That is the 
story that is told in a practical way in BUSINESS PRINCIPLES AND 
MANAGEMENT. 


The first edition of this book was very successful. The plan of the 
second edition is similar to that of the first edition, but there are 
improvements in the organization, the content, and the problems. 
In this bock the student starts out with a study of the opportunities 
in business, financing a business, starting a business, and selecting 
a location. He then gets into the specific problems of operating a 
business, including purchasing, merchandising, shipping, credit, 
finance, and other problems. In the column at the right there is a 


list of just a few of the important topics covered in this book. 
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Some of the 
Topics Emphasized— 


e Opportunities 
e Organization 
e Financing 

e Location 

e Facilities 

e Equipment 

e Layout 

e Purchasing 

e Merchandising 
e Advertising 

e@ Selling 

e Transportation 
e Credit 

e Budgeting 

e Insurance 

e Personnel 

e Taxation 


e Expansion 
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teachers. Its purpose is to provide an open forum for the constructive discus- 
sion of problems of interest to the classroom teacher and to the profession as 
a whole. In view of the nature of the magazine, the South-Western Publishing 
Company does not necessarily promote or subscribe to the facts and theories 
in the articles published. 
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TYPEWRITING oicce™: 
and T. James Crawford 
In this new edition there are special drives for speed to increase the stroking rate followed by 
special drives for accuracy to reduce the number of errors. These skills are then transferred to 
production typing. Because real skill involves many separate techniques, there is training in proper 


stroking, manipulative control, reading of the copy, proper hand movements, relaxation, and con- 
centration. 


Running throughout the entire book there is constant attention given to punctuation, capitalization, 
style, and arrangement. There is regular emphasis on error analysis and remedial work. In the 
advanced portion of the textbook, the student takes up real 
office typing problems, including business forms, manu- 





scripts, legal forms, telegrams, tabulation, and rough drafts. Since the publication of this new edition, 
every state that has adopted a typing book 
w has selected this book as follows: North 


Carolina (basal), South Carolina (cobasal), 
Oklah: (multiple), Florida (basal), N 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. | Mexico (basal), Alabama (basal), Utah 


(multiple), and Georgia (multiple). It has 








(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) also recently been adopted in Cincinnati, 
San Francisco, and Los Angeles as well as 
Cincinnati New York in numerous other cities and towns. 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Tomorrow’s Curriculum 


Much attention is presently being given to the curriculum of secondary 
schools and to its revision. What contributions should business education make 
to general education? Does every boy and girl in the United States need some 
business education? It is difficult to imagine anyone answering this question 
in the negative. It is usually agreed that there is a definite lack of knowledge 
on the part of high school graduates of the working of our economic system. 
At a time when our country is engaged in a ‘‘cold’’ war for the continued exis- 
tence of this system, the schools surely have the responsibility of teaching the 
fundamentals of the free enterprise system. It seems that an understanding 
of the profit system and its relation to our democratic way of life is basic. 


Business education has usually been considered as something special to be 
given to a limited group of young people, and not as a part of general education. 
Students who do not plan to go to college or who, for other reasons, are not con- 
sidered college material are guided (or misguided) into business courses. This 
practice, pressure of college entrance requirements, and the present organiza- 
tion of the business curriculum effectively eliminate many of our finest young 
people from business education. And yet, a good business education program 
can be truly challenging to the most able of our young people. 


It is not difficult to develop a strong case for the contribution business 
education can make to meet the needs of youth. All youth need to develop 
salable skills and those understandings and attitudes that will make him an 
intelligent worker and productive participant in modern society. To do this, 
there is need for supervised work experience as well as education in the skills 
and knowledge of their occupations. 


All youth need to know how to purchase and use goods and services intelli- 
gently, understanding the values received and the economic consequences of 
their acts. 


In addition, it would seem that business educators have responsibility for 
meeting other needs. All youth need to develop respect for other persons, to 
develop high ethical values and principles of conduct, and to live and work 
co-operatively with others. 


All youth need to develop their ability to think rationally, to express their 
thoughts clearly, and to read and listen with understanding. Unfortunately, 
the addition of new courses does not solve the problem. The most practical 
method of giving all students these fundamentals of business education would 
seem to be in an integrated type of curriculum in which essential knowledges 
and skills from several subject matter areas might be combined. Under this 
plan the teacher would have greater opportunity for understanding his students 
and would be able to help them in the development of those character traits 
which surveys show are necessary to success on the job. Let us plan tomorrow’s 
curriculum today. 


BE CDleorth 


Phillip B. Ashworth, president of California Business 
Education Association; San Diego City Schools, San 
Diego, California. 















in Office Typing 


How to Achieve High Standards 


by S. J. WANOUS, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNA 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNK, 





A high rate on straight copy 
work in typewriting does not 
automatically result in a high 
rate on letters, manuscripts, or 
other types of office work. For 
this reason, many students 
who type near the 60’s on 
straight copy fall below the 
20’s when they type letters, 
tabulations, rough drafts, and 
manuscripts. A straight-copy 
rate of 60 words a minute is of 
course good, but rates under 20 
on almost all office-type work 
are pitifully low. They are too 
low for efficient office work. 

A student who can type at 60 words a 
minute from straight copy should be able to 
type letters at 45 words a minute, rough 
drafts at 25 to 30 words a minute, tabula- 
tions at 25 words a minute, and manuscripts 
and connected copy containing words and 
figures at 45 words a minute.' These stand- 
ards are based on the relationships that are 
known to exist between straight-copy work 
and work on various other types of copy. 

A question that arises at this point is how 
a letter-typing rate of 15 words a minute, 
for example, can be raised to a rate of 45 
words a minute? How can higher rates on 
tabulations, reports, statistical copy, and 
rough drafts be achieved? Better teaching 
is one answer, and as far as I know it is the 
only answer. Practice alone will not do the 
job. Drills and methods must be devised 
and used to teach students how to turn out 
production work at acceptable rates. Some 
of these drills and methods are explained 
later in this report. 

TWO BASIC POINTs. ‘Two basic points 
should be made clear before we describe 
teaching methods. One of these has to do 
with the transfer of learning. We must keep 
in mind that techniques acquired to do one 
job are not automatically transferred to 
another that introduces something new. 
Straight-copy typing is different from typing 
office forms, and techniques acquired on the 





‘For a complete discussion of standards, see 


D. D. Lessenberry, The Balance Sheet, December, 1947. 
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first do not carry over to the 
second. 

The second point that needs 
to be kept in mind about im. 
proving production rates jg 
that in typing letters and other 
office forms, speed of output 
depends upon something more 
than the smooth operation of 
the typewriter. Problems of 
form are met and must be 
solved; the student must divide 
his attention between (1) read- 
ing and copying and (2) ar. 
ranging his work. 

You have all heard the story 
about the man who was a shrewd operatorin 
a game of poker, but who lost his shirt run- 
ning a shoe store. While this example does 











not exactly fit the case of the student typing 
from different types of copy, 
is the same in both cases. Students can be 
taught to type with swift, crisp strokes, eyes 
on the copy, fingers well curved, and to 
observe other points of good technique when 
they are typing from straight copy. But 


the principle | 


sw 


when they change from straight copy to j 


letters and other forms, they forget all about 


good techniques. Like the poker-playing 
shoe store operator, they “‘lose their shirts.” 
Their eyes wander from the copy to the 


work in the machine. They type with their } 


arms and wrists, not their fingers. Other 
desirable techniques are forgotten; and poor, 
wasteful methods take their place. Rates 
under 20 words a minute are the rule rather 
than the exception. Having taken the first 
step, that of getting the students to use good 
techniques in typing from straight copy, the 


teacher must now take the second. He must J 


see that the students use efficient techniques 
when they type from office-type copy. They 
will not use good techniques unless they get 
good instruction. 

COMPARISON DRILLS. One of the best ways 
to stress good techniques in typing produc- 
tion copy is to have the students set a goal 
by typing from paragraph material for a 


“When to Use CWPM and When to Use NWPM in Typewriting,” by 
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short period of time, then to have them type 
from office copy for the same period of time. 
The goal serves to motivate the work of the 
students. Using the relationships developed 
earlier in this article between straight-copy 
speed and speed on tabulations, rough drafts, 
letters, and other forms, you can set a 
standard for each student. You can help 
him to achieve this standard by stressing 
good techniques and by having him repeat 
the writing until he uses those techniques in 
his work. 

Let us assume, for example, that the stu- 
dent’s rate on paragraph copy for a 5- 
minute writing is 60 words a minute. His 
tabulation rate for a 5-minute writing should 
then be 25 words a minute. Give the student 
a number of timed writings on tabulation 
copy, with the stroke count given at the end 
of each line so that he can determine words 
per minute quickly and easily. Have him 
figure his rate and compare it with his stand- 
ard. Repeat the writing several times, stress- 
ing some point of technique each time, until 
he tabulates with good techniques. 

There is no better way to develop good 
techniques on letters, rough drafts, manu- 
scripts, and statistical work than that just 
described. Use the drill often when your 
classes are working on production units. At 
first, it may be well to limit the writings to 
2, 3, and 5 minutes, so that you can stress 
the various points of technique and can 
emphasize each point again and again. After 
a number of these short, intensive writings 
have been completed, however, try writings 
of 10 and 15 minutes. These longer writings 
test sustained ability and give you an oppor- 
tunity to measure the work of the student 
under conditions which are more nearly like 
those found in the office. 

PACING THE STUDENTS. Another good way 
to stress techniques in typing from office 
copy is for the teacher to set the pace. The 
students attempt to keep up with the 
teacher. He works at a reasonable rate; it 
is a rate, however, that requires the students 
to use good techniques. Certain points of 
progress are marked on the copy from which 
each student is working. As the teacher 
comes to these points, he calls them out so 
that the students can compare their work 
rate with that of the teacher. When the 
teacher completes the work, he directs the 
students to stop, even though they may not 
have completed their copy. Directions are 
given for improving techniques, and the 
exercise is repeated. If enough emphasis is 
given to the use of good techniques, the 
students will soon be able to keep in step 
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with the pace set by the teacher. Observe 
that the teacher acts as the skilled crafts- 
man — he motivates, he directs, and he 
guides. He is a dynamic factor in the learn- 
ing process. 


Nothing is so deadly to the acquirement 
of good techniques in production work as 
the practice of giving students several days 
or several weeks to hand in production 
units — no emphasis being given to the way 
in which the job is done. The students may 
learn something about the form requirements 
of the unit, but this “practice-type” training 
does very little to develop desirable work 
habits. Under this type of training the 
teacher does not direct learning. He merely 
provides limited opportunities for it. His 
role is a passive one. 


For the purpose of making this method of 
teaching production units clear, let us 
assume that the teacher and the students 
are working from letter copy. Points of 
progress are marked after the salutation, 
after each paragraph, and at the end of the 
letter. By noting the number of words in 
the letter, the teacher can determine how 
long it should take him to complete it, and 
if he wishes, he may also determine the time 
that it should take him to reach each point 
of progress. The entire class and the teacher 
start typing together; the teacher sets the 
pace. He uses efficient work habits and good 
typing techniques. He urges the class to do 
likewise. When he completes the letter 
through the salutation, he tells the students 
about it. He also tells them when he com- 
pletes each paragraph and when he completes 
the letter. The students try to match his 
pace. 

When he finishes the letter, he finds out 
how many students were able to keep up 
with him. He reviews some of the points of 
technique that the students should keep in 
mind as they type; such as quick, crisp 
strokes, action in the fingers, relaxed arm 
and shoulder muscles, “rippling rhythm,” 
eyes on the copy, and quick carriage return. 
The pacing and typing procedure is re- 
peated and further instructions are given 
on technique development, until all, or 
almost all, the students are able to match 
the pace set by the teacher. 


The same procedure can, of course, be 
used with ‘any production work the students 
must do. A definite, vigorous program of 
technique development supplants the “hit 
and miss” teaching that comes from using a 
practice-type approach, and_ respectable 
standards of achievement are reached. 
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CONCENTRATING ON DIFFICULT PARTS. An- 
other good suggestion for achieving high 
production rates is to single out parts of the 
total job for concentrated study and drill. 
The typing of the date line, address, saluta- 
tion, closing, signature, and identification 
marks in letter copying, for example, is often 
slow and time consuming. An exercise can 
be set up, consisting only of these parts, 
which the students can type for two or three 
minutes at a time. Emphasis should be 
placed on proper use of the tabulator key 
and good techniques of stroking. Speed 
scores can be determined and _ checked 
against a standard to motivate the work. 

The foregoing drill should be followed by 
timed writings on entire letters. The drill 
is guaranteed to raise letter-typing rates. 
Use it and similar drills on other production 
units to make your teaching more effective. 
Remember that the way to solve the prob- 
lem of low rates on office-type work lies in 
the use of better, more vigorous teaching 
methods. 

TIMED PROBLEM DRILLS. Perhaps the best 
drill yet devised to train students to type 
with good techniques while their minds are 


busy solving problems posed by the copy js 
explained and illustrated next. It is easy to 
use, realistic, and effective. The drill is one 
on which the students are timed, usually for 
2 or 3 minutes; it is administered in the same 
way that a 2- or 3-minute writing is admin- 
istered. Good techniques are emphasized. 
As the student types the drill, however, he 
must make certain changes, additions, or 
deletions. He must concentrate on the copy, 
not on good techniques. The trick is to get 
him to use good techniques, even though his 
mind is occupied by other details, thus help- 
ing him to achieve high typing rates on 
problem copy. This, after all, is the real test 
of the office typist. 

Study the drill which follows. It is typical 
of many that can be developed and used by 
the teacher to raise production rates. 

Production rates of typing students are 
too low for profitable office employment. 
High straight-copy typing speeds, valuable 
though they are, do not automatically result 
in high production speeds. High production 
rates are the result of good teaching, of 
stressing vigorously good techniques as the 
students type from office copy. 


Branch offices have been moved from Chicago to Detroit, 56 


from Dallas to Denver, 


ever Old branch centers are mentioned, 


We are sending your request for the drill book to our 


branch office in Dallas, 


your request for the workbook to our Spokane office. 
the Spokane office has the workbook in stock. 
that you could obtain these books from our Chicago office 


more quickly, but it is temporarily out of stock on these 


items. 


from Dallas and Spokane. 


and from Spokane to Seattle. 


and it is necessary for us to refer 


It is thus necessary for these books to come to you 


When— 114 


substitute new ones. 173 
227 
288 
Only 347 
It is true 405 
463 
521 
581 


605 
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ACCOUNTING FOR PAY-ROLL DEDUCTIONS 


A 16 page supplementary booklet that may be used in any bookkeeping or accounting class. It provides information and problems 
on the recording of pay-roll transactions involving all kinds of pay-roll deductions. 


Price 20 cents, subject to a discount when ordered for class use. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
New York 


Chicago 


San Francisco Dallas 
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Typewriter 


Measuring Speed, Accuracy. and 
Stamina in the Operation of the 





by CARMI J. ODELL, CHAIRMAN, COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


Part I— Mr. Odell builds some good arguments in 
favor of separate measurements for speed, accuracy, 
and sustained writing. 





An example of confused think- 
ing is shown by the typing 
teacher’s trying to explain type- 
writing behavior in terms of 
net words per minute. As tests 
are now scored, they measure 
neither speed nor accuracy. 
When we talk about typing 
speed, we should mean speed. 
Speed means how fast. Speed 
means work accomplished per 
unit time. Net words per 
minute means nothing of the 











sort. 


Imagine yourself an observer 


at the auto races for a moment. 
One of your student’s parents, Joe Doakes, 
is just congratulating the winner. 


Doakes: 
King: 


Doakes: 


King: 


Doakes: 


King: 


March, 


“T say King, Speed King! How did 
you make out?” 


“Not bad. I made 30 net miles per 
hour.” 


“That’s fine. But I thought you 
were doing better than that. What 
do you mean by net miles per hour?” 


“It’s really very simple. First, we 
define a mile as exactly 564 revolu- 
tions of a standard racing wheel. 
Now that is approximately the num- 
ber of turns a wheel would take (a 
standard wheel, you understand) 
. would take on a one-mile track 
if you could always keep next to 
the inside rail. As a matter of fact, 
the number of actual turns is nearer 
580. That is, without the new 
balloon tires, of course...” 


“But you have balloon tires...” 


“IT know... 


ties. 


. Then there are penal- 
Penalties for errors . . . An 


error is defined in the rule book 


1949 





Doakes: 


King: 


Doakes: 


King: 


Doakes: 


King: 


Doakes: 






as... but there are too many 
rules to tell you them all. For 
example, if you blow a tire, 
that’s one error, see? If you 
blow three tires, you would 
think it would be three errors, 
now wouldn’t you? Well, it’s 
only two errors because you 
can’t make more than one 
error per rod. A rod is defined 
in the rule book as five revo- 
lutions of a standard racing 
wheel, although some people 
say it should be per actual 
rod traveled. You follow 
me?” 





“T am afraid not. Tell me, what is 
the matter with just plain miles per 
hour so that everyone could under- 
stand what you are talking about?” 


“T don’t no. I guess they just never 
thought of that. But I haven’t 
finished yet.” 


“No! Don’t tell me there is still 
more.” 
“Yes. They deduct ten rods per 


hour for each error from our gross 
speed to get our net speed. And to 
qualify we can’t make more than six 
errors per minute.” 


“Six errors per minute! At that 
speed I should think one error would 
be enough. How many errors is 
that a mile?” 


“Errors per mile? Let me see now. 
If you are going fast, you can make 
more errors than if you are going 
slow. How do I know how many 
errors per mile!” 

“Why don’t they just tell you what 
per cent accuracy you need to 
qualify?” 





King: “Per cent accuracy? Never heard 


of it.” 


“Certainly you have, like batting 
average in baseball. Per cent accu- 
-racy is the per cent of correct 
responses to the total, everyone 
knows that.” 


“T don’t know. I guess they just 
never thought of that.” 


“But how many real miles per hour 
does 30 net miles per hour stand 
for?” 


“Let me see .. . Now if I had the 
gross speed . . . No, that wouldn’t do 
any good either because gross speed 
is still in standard miles per hour, 
not actual miles per hour. I guess if 
you want to know how fast I am 
really traveling, you will just have 
to bring your own stop watch and 
figure it out.” 


Doakes: 


King: 


Doakes: 


King: 


(Turning away) “Good-bye now 
... Hmm! That fellow is either 
awfully dumb or a screwball . . . 
Net miles per hour, indeed!” 


Doakes: 


The next day when Mr. Doakes strolls 
into your classroom to inquire as to the 
progress of his son in typewriting and you 
talk in terms of net words per minute, I am 
afraid he is going to start thinking that 
perhaps, after all, it is he that is crazy. 
When he hears your pat little explanation 
that, “It is all very simple, Mr. Doakes. 
You see, we define a word as only five 
strokes .. .,” he will run off screaming to the 
nearest psychopathic ward where things are 
nice and simple. 


Typing speed should tell how fast the stu- 
dent can type. A net typing speed of 30 
words a minute is a meaningless technicality 
if we are really attempting to describe type- 
writing behavior. Here are a few of the 
things 30 words a minute may mean to your 
student: 


1. He typed 30 long words in one minute. 
2. He averaged 30 average length words 
for as long as he typed. 


3. He typed 40 words a minute for 10 
minutes, but made 10 errors. 


5. He typed 80 words a minute for 10 
minutes, but made 20 errors. 

6. He typed 35 five-stroke words a minute 
for 10 minutes, but made 5 errors. 


7. He typed 24% strokes per second. (This 
is all it should mean.) 





Obviously a concept that can mean 8 
many things is meaningless if we are really 
attempting to communicate an idea. 

What idea are we trying to communicate? 
Concealed in net words per minute, we haye 
three separate measuring devices. These 
devices are: 

1. Speed: How fast can he type? 

2. Accuracy: How accurately can he type? 

3. Stamina: How long can he type? 





sPpEED: How fast can he type? Speed 
means the amount of work completed per 
unit of time. Speed is always expressed in 
basic units like miles per hour, feet per 
second, shots per minute, or truck loads 
delivered per eight-hour day. The basic unit 
in typewriting is strokes per second. Strokes 
per second means one thing only. One stroke 
per second equals 60 strokes per minute, or 
equals 12 five-stroke words per minute. 


TABLE OF EQUIVALENTS 


Five-stroke Words 


Strokes Per Second Per Minute 


1 12 
2 24 
3 36 
4 48 
5 60 
6 72 
7 84 


PER CENT ACCURACY: How accurately can 
he type? Per cent accuracy means the per | 
cent of correct responses. Subtract the per | 
cent accuracy from one thousand per cent 
to get the per cent error. Per cent error tells 
directly how many errors are made per thov- 
sand strokes. 

Errors per minute is a meaningless con- 
cept. Let us follow Joe Doakes out to the fj 
archery range for a moment. 








Doakes: ““Hey Dick, Dead-eye Dick! How 
are you doing?” 

Dick: ‘Not bad, not bad. In shooting a 
half dollar at thirty paces, I made 
only 3 errors per minute.” 

Doakes: “Errors per minute! Great guns, 
man! How many minutes... | 
mean, arrows did you shoot?” 

Dick: “How should I know? I shot for 5 
minutes and missed only 15 times.” 

Doakes: “Is that good or bad?” 

Dick: ‘Well you see, it’s like this. I fool 


them. You can’t make more than 
3 errors per minute and qualify. So 
what do I do? I shoot three times a 
minute. That way I can’t lose. | 
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shoot 3 times, I miss 3 times, so 

what?” 

Doakes: “I suppose you never heard of per 
cent accuracy. 


Dick: “No, and I don’t think I want to.” 
Doakes: ““You wouldn’t!”’ 


What does per cent accuracy mean? Per 
cent accuracy means the per cent of correct 
strokes to total actual strokes made. A 
correct stroke results when a key is struck to 
produce copy like the original. An error 
occurs when a stroke produces copy unlike 
the original. There can be as many errors as 
there are total actual strokes, no more, no 
less. 

Limiting errors to one error per actual 
word when net words per minute is based on 
five-stroke words is another of our incon- 
sistencies. 

TABLE OF EQUIVALENTS 


Per Cent Errors Per Thousand Correct Strokes 
Accuracy Strokes Per Thousand 
99.0% 10 990 
99.1% 9 991 
99.2% 8 992 
99.3% 7 993 
99. 4 { 6 oa 
99.5% 5 9s 
99.6%, 4 996 
99.7% 3 997 
99.8% 2 998 
99.9% I 999 
100.0% 0 1000 


How accurate is 99.9 per cent? This is 
one error per thousand strokes. One thou- 
sand strokes equals 200 five-stroke words, 
equals 20 fifty-stroke lines, equals one-half 
page (8144”x 11") of copy typed solid with 
14” side and 1” top and bottom margins, 
equals one-half page of solid copy. One 
error per half page is a high degree of accu- 
racy. By carrying the per cent accuracy out 
another decimal place we can give the per 
cent of correct strokes per ten thousand. 


TABLE OF EQUIVALENTS 


Errors Per Correct Strokes 
Per Cent Ten Thousand ‘er 
Accuracy Strokes Ten Thousand 
99.90% 10 9,990 
99.91% 9 9,991 
99.92%, 8 9,992 
99.93% 7 9,993 
99.94%, 6 9,994 
99.95% 5 9,995 
99.96%, 4 9,996 
99.97%, 3 9,997 
99.98% Q 9,998 
99.99% 1 9,999 
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How high a degree of accuracy is 99.99 
per cent? This is one error per ten thousand 
strokes. Ten thousand strokes equals 2,000 
five-stroke words, equals 200 fifty-stroke 
lines, equals 4 pages of 50 lines. An accu- 
racy of 99.99 per cent averages only one- 
fourth error per page. An accuracy of 99.96 
per cent averages one error per page. Per 
cent accuracy makes sense. What does 
errors per minute mean? 

STAMINA: How long can he type? After 
determining the strokes per second and per 
cent accuracy, we need to know how long 
the student can keep up the pace. This 
factor is called stamina. Stamina is measured 
by the length of the test in minutes. 

We are now ready to describe typing 
behavior more adequately. Instead of 30 net 
words per minute, we shall describe in terms 
of speed, accuracy, and stamina, as follows: 

Speed: How fast can he type? He can type 
314 strokes per second, or 35 five-stroke 
words per minute. 


Accuracy: How accurately can he type? 
His per cent accuracy was 99.5 per cent. 
This is only 5 errors per thousand strokes. 

Stamina: How long can he type? He can 
keep this pace for 10 minutes. 

The reason this is so easy to understand is 
because speed, accuracy, and stamina are 
basic factors. Net words per minute fails 
because it is a composite score. 


SUMMARY 


Net words per minute is a composite 
score and should be used only when students 
are competing in regional or national con- 
tests. Typewriting behavior is best described 
in speed, accuracy, and stamina. Speed is 
measured by dividing the number of strokes 
attempted, by the number of seconds typed, 
to get strokes typed per second. Five- 
stroke words per minute is acceptable, but 
not words per minute, net words per minute, 
or gross words per minute. Accura¢y is 
measured by dividing the total actual strokes 
into the correct strokes to give per cent 
accuracy. Stamina is measured by the 
number of minutes the typist can continue 
at the pace set. 





TYPE WITH ONE HAND 


An introductory typing textbook for a series of lessons 
for a student with only the left hand and a parallel series 
of lessons for a student with only the right hand. List 
price 36 cents. 

SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati New York Chicago SanFrancisco Dallas 

















What Makes a Good 


Bookkeeping Teacher? 


What are some of the personal qualifications 
that contribute toward the success of a book- 
keeping or accounting teacher? What 
attributes should he have in addition to the 
general qualifications necessary for success- 
ful teaching in any field? This article out- 
lines seven characteristics (not necessarily 
in order of importance) which are considered 
desirable qualities for every bookkeeping 
teacher. 

1. EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND. The success- 
ful bookkeeping teacher has a complete 
mastery of accounting theory and practice, 
a minimum of twelve semester hours of col- 
lege accounting, or its equivalent. His 
training has not been narrow; he has a 
grasp of a number of related business areas, 
such as business law, organization and 
management, and office practice. 

2. BUSINESS EXPERIENCE. His theory has 
been enriched by actual experience in the 
business world, preferably in a variety of 
situations and at both the worker and 
supervisory levels. If his vocational experi- 
ence has been limited, he remedies his experi- 
ence deficiencies by summer vacation em- 
ployment or part-time work, without neces- 
sarily taking time from teaching. 

3. FAMILIARITY WITH THE LOCAL SITUATION. 
The alert bookkeeping teacher has become 
acquainted with local merchants and indus- 
trialists, and is familiar with their book- 
keeping and accounting problems and prac- 
tices, their equipment, forms, office routines, 
and training methods. He frequently obtains 
forms which are actually being used in 
business offices in the area served by the 
school. He has conducted occupational 
surveys of his community; he knows where 
and how the school’s graduates are employed. 

4. PROFESSIONAL READING. He keeps abreast 
of business developments by reading current 
periodicals. His reading is not confined to 
educational journals nor exclusively to 
articles on accounting and bookkeeping, but 
he is aware of general business trends by 
reading such periodicals as American Busi- 
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ness, Business Week, Nation’s Business, and 
The Office. He is well informed in order tp 
answer student questions and to “point up” 
the discussions with pertinent illustrations, 
but he does not parade his scholarly know. 
edge. 

5. OBJECTIVES AND AIMS. He has formulated 
objectives which are reasonable and capable 
of attainment by the class. He does not list 
a set of high-sounding objectives and then 
proceed to ignore them in his teaching. He 
has a fully developed educational philoso. 
phy which leads him on a straight path 
through the entanglement of pedagogical 
controversy. 

6. INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES. He is thoroughly 
aware of the differences in the aptitude, 
interest, and achievement of his students. 
He knows that bookkeeping is the type of 
subject that may be adapted to individual 
instruction with relative ease. 
practice sets as one device to achieve this 
purpose. He does not expect all students to 
maintain the same pace or acquire the same 
degree of skill. He encourages the slow 
learners and he challenges the capable stu- 
dents. 

7. SHOWMANSHIP. He realizes that the ef- 
fective teacher is a good showman. His 
bulletin board is a center of attraction 
because it displays interesting material that 
is kept up to date. In this Technicolor and 
Kodachrome age he uses colored chalk for 
a great deal of his blackboard work. He 
employs filmstrips, charts, and other visual 
aids to advantage. He avoids routine and 
monotony. He realizes the value of a good 
textbook and employs the textbook illustra- 
tions to good advantage, but does not hesi- 
tate to supplement the text. 

To summarize, the successful bookkeeping 
teacher is one who possesses a thorough 
understanding of the principles of accounting 
theory and practice, which has been enriched 
by business experience and kept up to date 
by contracts with businessmen and by pro- 
fessional reading. 
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Office Machine Courses 





in a Large High School 


Mechanization in industry has contributed 
tremendously to American economy and to 
the American way of life. The so-called 
“know how” has raised our standard of 
living and has been a decided influence in 
the reduction of fatigue and working hours. 
Leisure has become available to all] strata of 
American citizens. 

That the same mechanization process 
would spread to the office, the focal point of 
operations, was to be expected. Fatigue and 
disutility of labor have been recognized in 
the office. Because of terrific demands by 
the government for reports, economies to 
reduce the overhead had to be considered. 

A well-balanced training in office machine 
techniques and applied office practice is the 
prime objective of the office appliances and 
office production courses at West Technical 
High School. Cleveland, a metropolitan 
city of diversified industries and services, 
has made many demands on our business 
education students, and the school has ac- 
cepted the challenge. 


Although the office appliance course is - 


distinguished from the office production 


Period 


Name_____ 
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by JOHN MOLNAR, WEST TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


course, the two are so closely related func- 
tionally that both are offered simultaneously 
in the same rooms throughout the day. 

The office appliance course is divided into 
four sections as follows: (1) accounting 
machine division, (2) billing machine divi- 
sion, (3) transcription machine division, (4) 
duplicating machine division. The course is 
flexible and allows the student adequate 
opportunity to become proficient in these 
fields. The first semester’s work is orienta- 
tion of the student to all types of equipment, 
followed by two semesters of specialization. 

Every new student is analyzed to deter- 
mine potentialities. The student is asked to 
fill out the questionnaire in Illustration I. 

Each student is checked and machine 
assignments are made accordingly. Better 
typists are assigned to transcription ma- 
chines while typists with less experience may 
be assigned to billing machines. The student 
with bookkeeping training will start with 
Accounts Receivable on the bookkeeping 
machines. The advanced accounting ma- 
chine operators will devote their time to 
Accounts Payable and the payroll machines. 


Machine Assigned 


_______H.R. Teacher 


Encircle one: Office Appliances I II III IV, Office Production I II III IV 


What are you specializing in? Ex.: Stenographic, General Clerical 


How many semesters of typing completed? 
Last grade in typing (subject to confirmation) 
How many semesters of bookkeeping completed? 


Any printing? Jr. or Sr. High? Yes or No. 


How many semesters of previous office appliances and grade? — 


Kinds of machines experience in? _ 


If advanced what kinds of machines do you wish to specialize in? 


Assignment 1. 


eee 
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Illustration I 


The remainder of the students are assigned 
to the duplicating section, setting up and 
distributing multigraph type as well as 
operating the various duplicating equipment. 

A student is rotated every five weeks and 
obtains training on at least four machines 
during the first semester. The student who 
may have been weak in typing in the early 
part of the semester is transferred from the 
billing division to the transcription division 
by the middle of the semester, after having 
benefited from typing courses taken during 
other periods of the day. 

The advanced student is allowed to choose 
the machines in which he desires to obtain 
specialized training. (The advanced student 
also aids the instructor in the early part of 
the semester when more than sixty different 
types of office equipment must be explained 
and students start on them almost simul- 
taneously.) Again, the more advanced stu- 
dents are chosen as leaders of their divisions. 
Their duties are to check on bookkeeping 
ledger controls and trial balances, check 
transcription records for the day, audit 
billing items, and operate the complex dupli- 
cation equipment. 

Since the classes are a single period in 
length, several hundred students can be 
trained each day, giving all business educa- 
tion students a chance to learn office ma- 
chines. Competition is the keynote in the 
office appliance course. The transcription 
operators try for more letters each day, 
bookkeeping machine operators vie with each 
other in the number of items or payroll 
checks posted, the billers strive for more bills 
within a designated period, while the dupli- 
cating machine operators and multigraph 
section are rated on the quality and amount 
of work turned out. Student achievements 
are ranked and a grade distribution is even- 
tually made. Wall charts show progress of 
work performance. 

The office production students have had 
previous experience in operating duplicating 
machines; consequently, they know the 
standard of work required as well as the 
physical make-up essential in the typing of 
stencils, hektograph masters, duplimats, 
duplex plates, and photographic masters. 

The office production equipment is varied 
and offers complete training in all types of 
duplicating media previously mentioned as 
well as statistical typing, straight typing, 
office forms, and general correspondence. A 
battery of fourteen Electromatic type- 
writers, including proportional spacing ma- 
chines, Hektowriters, paper ribbon type- 
writers, Varitype composing machines, and 
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plain and automatic justifiers, are sogp 
mastered and put to use. Since the office 
production students work in the same rooms 
as the office appliance students, they lay 
out and type the assigned jobs and haye 
them duplicated immediately, expediting the 
work in the briefest time. 

The office production group obtains work 
from the various departments of the school 
and other schools in the Cleveland system, 
The other departments of the school have 
tests and projects reproduced by the stencil, 
Hektograph, offset lithographic, or Multi. 
graph method. Students obtain actual bugi- 
ness training which makes them realize the 
importance of the work, the necessity for 
avoiding waste, and the requirements for 
commercially acceptable performance. 

All instructive literature, posting media 
for the accounting machines, statements, 
ledger sheets, employee payroll records, and 
payroll checks are duplicated by the stu- 
dents. Bulletins are also passed out fre. 
quently on latest developments and findings 
of every business machine equipment house 
in the country. 

Students have no difficulty in obtaining 
select positions. Our school employment 
department encourages employers to visit 
the school and choose prospective employees. 
They are usually amazed to see one of the 
best-equipped business machines class in the 
country, with so many labor saving machines 
which operate as smoothly as a watch. 
Many executives go back to their offices with 
recommendations for improvements in their 
own concerns. 

The following list will reveal the com- 
pleteness of the equipment and will indicate 
the wide range of training. 

A. Accounting Machines 
2 Underwood Eliott Fisher (electrified keyboard) 

1 12-inch 

1 24-inch 
Underwood Sundstrand (Class A) 

Underwood Sundstrand (Class D) (8 registers) 
Remington (with 8 distribution registers) 
National Cash Register (front feed) 
National Cash Register (back feed) 
Burroughs table models 
Burroughs high keyboard 
Burroughs typewriter (Moon Hopkins) 

1 4-Register 

1 8-Register 


oe of 


2 International Business Machine key punch 
1 International Business Machine key punch 
varifyer 


(Most of the machines are equipped for accounts 
receivable, accounts payable, bank posting, and 
payroll.) 

B. Payroll Machines 


1 Underwood Sunstrand (Class D) (electrified key- 
board with 8 registers) 
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1 National Cash Register (front feed) 

1 Burroughs Typewriter (Moon Hopkins) (with 
8 registers) j 

1 Underwood Eliott Fisher (24” flat bed with 8 
registers) 


;; Adding Machines 


1 Burroughs 

1 Remington 

1 Underwood Sundstrand 
1 Monroe 


. Transcription Machines 


6 Dictaphones 

5 Ediphones 

10 Typewriters, including Electromatic, Royal, and 
L. C. Smith 

2 Shavers 

2 Dictaphone electronic dictating machines 

12 Sets of Dictaphone Practice Records from 1 to 18 

12 Sets of Ediphone Practice Records from 1 to 18 
Wax Records 


. Billing Machines 


2 Electromatic Fanfold Billers 

2 Burroughs Automatic Fanfold Billers 

2 Burroughs Continuous Billers 

2 Underwood Fanfold Billers 

2 Underwood Eliott Fisher billers with electrified 
keyboards (flat bed type) 

1 Remington Biller with totalizers and electrified 
keyboard 

1 Burroughs Moon Hopkins Computing Biller 


- Duplicating Machines 


1 Mimeograph #92 (with av‘omatic slipsheeter) 
1 Mimeograph #76 
2 Mimeoscopes 


G. 


ar styles of lettering guides, shading plates, 
styli 
1 Hectograph (standard direct process fluid 
duplicator with automatic feed) 

Multigraph, Model 300, with Davidson air feed 
Multigraph, Model 200, with hand feed table 
Multilith, Model 1250, with quick change clamps 
Typesetters complete with ten different styles 
of text type 
28 Multigraph drums (assorted sizes and railings) 
20 Multigraph drum stands 

2 Formaform Equipped Cabinets (for line rulings 

that are self-locking) 

14 Cabinets of more than 200 styles and sizes of 
Multigraph type and slugs ranging from 6 
point to 72 point 
Challenge Paper Cutter 
Foot stapler 
6 Collating racks 


Production Equipment 


14 Electromatic typewriters 
1 Proportional spacer 
1 Hektowriter 
12 Standard, both elite and pica styles, paper 
and cloth ribbon 
2 Royal Magic Margin typewriters 
2 L. C. Smith Typewriters 
1 Underwood 18” carriage typewriter 
2 Varitypers 
1 Plain 
1 Automatic right margin justifier with 17 
assorted styles of type fonts. 
Paper cabinets, file cabinets, and supply cabinets 
Production desks have copy holders equipped with 
the latest horizontal magnifying reading glasses and 
individualized fluorescent lighting fixtures. 
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Before your students leave school 
this spring, they need... 


INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND CIVIL 
SERVICE TRAINING 


INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND CIVIL SERIVICE TRAINING 
provides pre-employment training in the basic informa- 
tion and skills that are required for clerical positions in 
business and in government offices. 
textbook and workbook that provides a review of princi- 
ples, intensive applications, and tests. 
make the student ready for the job and to help him in 
preparing for business and civil service examinations. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Chicago 


By Fisher 


It is a combination 


The purpose is to 
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San Francisco 

































Miore from Less on 
Lesson Plans 


by BRUCE I. BLACKSTONE, UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Blackstone suggests a plan of using 
3” x 5” cards to organize lesson plans. 


Even though les- 
son plans have 
been made in the 
past, it is neces- 
sary to revise 
these plans to 


meet the requirements of each new individual 


class. 


The teacher has a notebook which 


contains his prepared lesson plans for an 


entire semester. 


This is not a satisfactory 


situation when it becomes necessary to 
insert or rearrange material in these lesson 


plans. 


The lesson plan is more than merely an 
outline for the guidance of the teacher; it 
should help the teacher give better instruc- 
tion through planning, should provide an 
organized scheme which would permit a 
substitute to carry on the class in case of 
the absence of the regular teacher, should 
enable the teacher to organize review mate- 
rial for the class, and should provide the 
teacher with a list of references for his own 
use and for student use. 


The most common type of lesson plan 
consists of a typewritten sheet divided into 
several columns, one column giving an out- 
line of material to be covered, and another 
column giving suggestions to the teacher for 
student activities. This type of lesson plan 
is static, non-changing, and makes revision 
of method and content of the plan very 
difficult. Unless one is willing to write in 
comments and to indicate revisions upon 
the typewritten copy, it is necessary to 
retype the entire page upon a revision. This 
process is so lengthy and time consuming 
that teachers do not follow it; instead they 
go on teaching each year the same old mate- 
rial in the same old way. 

Perhaps it is possible for an experienced 
teacher to get along with the so-called 
standard lesson plan. There is, however, 
another method of lesson planning which 
is extremely flexible and which presents all 
of the advantages of the standard type 
plus certain other additional advantages. 
In the interest of a flexible lesson plan some 












a. 
b. 


c. 


d. 


1. Vocational use. 
selling. 

2. Personal use. 

Student must sell himself, his personality. 

It is time (17) for student to plan his life work. 


The elements of salesmanship help make the student a better school leader 


SALESMANSHIP, JUSTIFICATION 
‘‘Why Study Salesmanship?”’ 
A. A. Weisbecker, THE BALANCE SHEET, Feb. 47, p. 248 


Over half the students in high school today will do vocational 


and community leader. 


Sales ability will help sell the program of an organization of which the student 


is an officer. 


3. Salesmanship is basic to any work where there is personal contact involved. 


(Have students outline what they want from salesmanship) 


19.1/10 
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teachers are now making their lesson plans 
on 3"X5" slips of paper or cards. This 
plan is a little different in operation from 
that involving the use of a larger sheet of 
paper. In the first place, there is only one 
major point listed on each card and the 
teaching device or activity is listed below 
the point to be covered, as illustrated. 

Some of the advantages of the 3” X 5” card 
system are: 

1. It provides a definite but flexible plan 
for the lesson. It is possible to delete or 
change the order of material by simply 
shifting one card to a different place, or by 
the inclusion of a new card. 

2. It is easier to make deletions or addi- 
tions to the lesson plan without defacing a 
ready-made page. ‘This is very desirable 
from the point of view of the teacher who 
does not wish to retype an entire page of 
the lesson plan to make one small correction 
or addition. 

3. The filing of lesson plans is made easy. 
A single file box will hold the materials for 
many courses, eliminating the use of a 
series of unsightly notebooks. 


4. The use of the 3” X5” card system makes | 


a better impression upon the students who 
are not aware that the teacher is simply 
reading from his notebook. 

5. The 3” 5" card system encourages the 
collection of the latest material in the field 
by the teacher who has only to jot down 
interesting points as they are discovered. 
This information is, of course, to be passed 
on to the students. 


6. Not the least important of the advan- 
tages of the system is the fact that it tends 
to make the class presentation more informal 
because no cliche-filled outline is used. 


7. The use of the 3”X5" card system 
permits a rapid development of a lesson or 
lecture by reference to the card file. This 
makes it possible to fill in for an absent 
teacher on short notice without having to 
follow a prepared lesson plan which may not 
suit one’s particular style of teaching. 


8. The use of this system permits a busi- 
ness-like handling of materials. It is possible 
to collect on these cards a great deal of 
enrichment material. This material may be 
used or ignored at the discretion of the 
teacher; if one has enrichment material he 
may not use it, but it is very difficult to use 
enrichment material which one does not 
possess. 


The author codes his cards numerically 
by subject. This numerical coding permits 
rapid sorting and allows the author to collect 
information on a given subject very quickly. 
Filing of the cards becomes an easy matter 
when there is a numerical code number; it 
is somewhat more difficult to file the cards 
on an alphabetic basis. 

9. The suggested system encourages the 
collection of reference material to provide 
an immediate source of information to be 
used in giving answers to student questions. 
It also provides a source for student refer- 
ence. Another typical 3” X 5” reference 
card is reproduced here as an example. 


This card includes the title of the card, 





CONSUMER EDUCATION DEVICES 


Consumer Education”’ 


and Consumers Union. 





Spaulding, Kenneth, “‘Suggested Methods of Teaching 


THE BALANCE SHEET, February, 1943, p. 280 


Have students report on material in Consumers Guide, Consumers Research, 


(After investigating the material in these magazines *have 
the students indicate how they would use this information 


in their everyday life.) 


3.5/4 
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in this case ‘““Consumer Education Devices,” 
indicated in capitals. At the right-hand 
edge of the card on the same line as the 
title is the numerical code designation 3.5/4. 
The source material is listed next, Spauld- 
ing, Kenneth, “Suggested Methods of Teach- 
ing Consumer Education,” The Balance 
Sheet, February, 1943, page 280. Then 
follows the information, in this case the 
device being, “Have students report on 
material in Consumers Guide, Consumers 
Research, and Consumers Union.” This is, 
of course, the device; the actual activity 
in the classroom follows this material: 
“After investigating the material in these 
magazines have the students indicate how 
they would use the information contained 
in their everyday life.” 

On this one card are listed the source 
material, a suggested device, and a definite 
activity for use of this device. This is much 
more complete than the usual lesson plan. 
The numerical symbol may be read as 
follows: The 3 refers to the C of Consumer, 
the 5 to the E of Education, and the 4 
refers to the D of Devices. This coding may 
be carried on as far as necessary by using 
dashes and similar identifying subdivision. 
The numbers used are the numerical equiva- 
lents of the first letter of each word in the 
title of the card. 


The card system permits and encourages 
an organized review for each section of 
the course. By checking upon the student 
activity it is possible to discover the weak- 
nesses of the teaching and it is then possible 
to reteach, putting these weak points into 
practice. It is much easier to arrange for 
review when you have only one item to a 
card; if there are several items on a page it 
would be necessary to mark or indicate 
which items on the page needed reteaching. 
After covering the course several times, the 
traditional lesson plan would be so marked 
up that it would be difficult for the teacher 
to follow. 


In summary, the 3” X 5” card system 
is easy to put into operation, makes a good 
impression upon the students, encourages 
the teacher to more professional activity, 
and provides for rapid filing and for the 
inclusion of the latest material available. 
This system has all of the advantages of 
other lesson planning systems plus the 
prime advantage of extreme flexibility. 
Whether one is now using lesson plans or 
not, the 38” X 5” card system will help 
improve the teacher’s classroom presenta- 
tion to the students. 
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Selected Special 


Books for Typing... 


* 
BASIC TYPEWRITING DRILLS 


by S. J. Wanous 


A paper-bound book of 62 pages for 
beginning or advanced students, 
recommended for correcting bad 
habits, developing good habits, and 
developing speed. 


STATISTICAL TYPING 


by S. J. Wanous 


A paper-bound book of 51 pages pro- 
viding problems, drills, and tests in 
tabulation. 


ADVANCED SPEED TYPING 
by M. Fred Tidwell 


A paper-bound book of 66 pages 
designed for supplementary selective 
drills for speed work or for a short 
intensive speed course. 


TYPEWRITING TECHNIQUES 
AND SHORT CUTS 


by MacClain and Dame 


Each of the thirty-seven lessons con- 
sists of a fifteen-minute timed writing 
with a warm-up drill and a follow-up 
exercise. In addition to their value 
as timed writings, these lessons pro- 
vide specific training in techniques 
and short cuts. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 
Dallas 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 
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Directive or Nondirective Guidance? 


by MARY BELL, NORTHEASTERN STATE COLLEGE 





TAHLEQUAH, OKLAHOMA 


In this article Miss Bell has drawn upon an interesting background of 

experience and study. She urges sympathy and understanding in guid- 

ance and urges caution in making recommendations based upon facts 

gained from observation, questioning, and a thorough understanding 
of the student. 


“How can we function as guid- 
ance experts?” complained 
one teacher in a summer class. 
‘This guidance course that we 
are taking this summer has 
little value because students 
will not take our advice any- 
way. Medical doctors spend 
only six years in training, just 
a little more than most of us, 
yet everyone takes their advice 
without question.” 

We sat around the little 
table in the University Union, 
six or seven teachers in sum- 





meant. If I gave guidance, I 
was not aware of it. Yet I re- 
member those mornings before 
school when Julie, from the 
American Legion Home, an 
orphanage, leaned across my 
desk, giving detailed accounts 
of the activities at the Home, 
describing her older brother, 
and gradually pouring out her 
little problems. I did not know 
the answers, but I listened to 
Julie. Sometimes we had a 
coke together after school and 








mer school, gathered from high 

schools and colleges scattered over the state. 
Some of the group agreed, and some repeated 
the opinion of the first teacher, while I 
listened to the fluently spoken laments that 
students do not care what teachers think. 
The opinions were well expressed and words 
were chosen carefully. The argument that 
guidance should be more forceful was con- 
vincing. I listened and remembered . . . 

I remembered an afternoon at another 
college early in my senior year. I had called 
at my professor’s office to discuss the term 
paper in his secondary education class, but 
he had shifted the subject. He was explain- 
ing to me why I, a cripple, could not teach 
and why I should become a bookkeeper — he 
was giving me guidance, big slices of his 
guidance. In the years that followed, years 
spent teaching young boys and girls and 
spent in studying guidance, I came to under- 
stand this professor better and to think 
more kindly of his sincere, well-meant efforts 
to direct my career. Perhaps he had ade- 
quate reasons to make his recommendation, 
and in the years that followed that inter- 
view I, too, knew the temptation to tell 
students what they should do. 

During my first year of teaching I do not 
suppose I knew exactly what the terms 
educational guidance and vocational guidance 
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discussed everything from 
football games to Julie’s fu- 
ture. Two years ago Julie became a gradu- 
ate nurse at a well-known hospital. I do not 
claim any credit; nursing was not my idea. 
Nursing was Julie’s own idea, but maybe 
my encouragement and pep talks helped a 
little. 

There were others who leaned across my 
desk in the years that followed. Many of 
those who came to laugh and talk were from 
the Legion Home. I was glad they wanted 
to talk. Sometimes they invited me to the 
Home, and when I visited them, I under- 
stood better the things they told me. I did 
a lot of listening during those years, and 
although I did not know the answers to 
most of the problems, it may be that listen- 
ing and interest can be a form of guidance, 
too. 

Roberta stayed after school to practice, 
although her typing was far above average. 
It soon became apparent that she did not 
stay just to practice. Roberta had lost her 
mother. I can take more credit for helping 
her than in helping Julie. Through my 
business contacts I was able to place Roberta 
in a part-time job that became a full-time 
job after her graduation. In this way she 
was able to escape unbearable home condi- 
tions. 

Phyllis had a low L. Q. and was unhappy 
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with the college preparatory curriculum 
which her parents had selected for her. She 
asked me to show her how to operate the 
Dictaphone after school. She loved it. Her 
mother consented to let her take a course in 
business machines to “get it out of her sys- 
tem.”” Phyllis’ success and happiness con- 
vinced her mother that a business course 
has some merit. Phyllis is now employed as 
a clerk in the county court house. She 
writes of her work and associates with great 
enthusiasm. Her mother remarked that she 
was glad that neither of us had urged her to 
take a business course, that Phyllis had 
selected the experiment herself. 

All teachers feel gratified when business- 
men depend upon their advice in filling 
stenographic and clerical vacancies, but the 
businessmen who deserve crowns are those 
who are willing to take boys and girls who 
are not the perfect applicants and give them 
the opportunity to become normal, self- 
supporting men and women. Our town was 
well supplied with such men. At first, I met 
them at church. Later some of the parents 
of my students proved to be such friends of 
youth. I have encountered many firms that 
were cold and uncompromising in demand- 
ing employees who could meet the narrow 
requirements and standards which the firms 
maintained. I have also known businessmen 
whom I could call after school to explain the 
case of a certain boy with a special problem. 
If some of these businessmen could help, 
they frequently offered to give the boy a 
chance or made a suggestion that I could 
follow in placing him elsewhere. Because 
of the need of varied contacts, the teacher 
cannot close the doors of her classroom at 
four or five and forget school. Friends made 
at church, civic, and social events can be 
valuable in creating opportunities for stu- 
dents. 

Studying guidance at Stanford University 
under Dr. Henry Bonner McDaniel was the 
highlight of my education. Frequently 
Dr. McDaniel would describe a case of 
maladjustment to one of his classes. Grad- 
ually he would reveal facts about the troub- 
led student, at first only the facts that the 
teacher might observe in the classroom. 
Then he would describe a visit to the home 
of the maladjusted youth, and more facts 
would be revealed. At regular intervals 
during the telling of the case history, Dr. 
McDaniel would stop and have the class 
record what they believed to be the cause 
of the problem. At the close of the case 
history, many in the class still did not know 
the causes of the maladjustment, and the 
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remedies they suggested proved to be incor. 
rect. Dr. McDaniel’s purpose was to prove 
to his class of teachers that giving advice 
is dangerous and that a teacher cannot be 
too careful in diagnosing cases with insuff. 
cient evidence. 

Dr. McDaniel urged the class to be slow 
in making recommendations to a student 
and to listen, question, and collect facts, 
Many times the solution will be found by 
the student himself if he can express his 
problem and thoughts freely. Just talking 
over a problem with someone who under. 
stands may clarify the issue. Many times 
the teacher can lead the catharsis by asking 
a few interested questions or by saying yes 
occasionally to indicate that he is listening. 

I lost my case with George. He told me 
one morning about stealing a chicken and 
about the chicken roast he and his buddies 
had enjoyed. I was shocked that he felt no 
remorse and straightway gave the young 
man a stiff lecture. My expression of shock 
and the moral attitude which I attempted 
to force upon him drove him from me. Of 
course I never considered repeating his 
secret, but had I taken the matter in my 
stride without expressing shock, I could 


have gradually helped him to understand | 
that property rights should not be violated. | 
To discuss a problem with other teachers | 


or students is to destroy rapport with the 
confidant. An exception to this occurs 
when the teacher is seeking information or 
help in a solution. Any teacher who betrays 
a student to school authorities or parents 
rightly loses that student’s confidence and 
makes the student afraid to trust anyone. 
It is true that the student may deserve pun- 
ishment, but as long as there is the possi- 
bility that the teacher will share the informa- 
tion given him a student cannot talk freely. 

This is a powerful thing that we hold in 
our hands. It is well that we should fear it. 
Guidance has possibilities for giving im- 
measurable strength and encouragement, but 
it also has the power to create feelings of 
inadequacy. ‘To the thinking of business 
teachers, success in the business world 
requires a certain type of personality. Yet 
how many of us have seen unattractive 
personalities in high school blossom into 
wholesome American citizens after a year 
or two in the adult world. An individual 
tends to assume the qualities of his peers. 
To be one of the crowd, an adolescent may 
wear jeans and have bad manners because 
the “gang” is doing that or because he 1s 
just too busy with sports and amusements. 

(Concluded on page $10) 
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DELTA PI EPSILON RESEARCH REPORT 


A research project of Iota chapter, Delta Pi Epsilon Fra- 
ternity, Syracuse University. 
pertaining to the improvement of conferences are answered 


1. What territory should be covered by the conference? 
What is the best time for a conference? 

. How long should the conference last? 

. What types of programs do you feel are of greatest value? 
. Whom do you prefer to have on your programs? 

. In what problems are you interested? 

. What is your idea of a real conference? 

What is your reaction to the last conference you at- 


The following questions 








In furthering the purpose of Delta Pi 
Epsilon to work for the improvement of 
business education, the Iota chapter of 
Syracuse University undertook to make a 
study of business teachers’ conferences. 
Since conferences can be of great value in 
the dissemination of new methods and ideas, 
in the comparison of standards, and in the 
inspiration to do better work, anything that 
can be done to improve conference programs 
benefits the whole field of business education. 
Considerable dissatisfaction has been voiced 
by teachers in regard to conferences that 
have been held and there is a general recogni- 
tion of the need for improvement. 

The purpose of this study is to determine 
the preferences of teachers in regard to 
various phases of conference planning, and 
to analyze the reaction of teachers to con- 
ferences that have been held within the last 
year. 

The study was limited to New York State 
teachers. A random sampling was taken and 
questionnaires were sent to 1,500 teachers, 
370 of which were returned. The recipients 
were asked to rank in order of preference 
their choices from a given list of answers to 
questions. For instance, under the question, 
“Whom do you prefer to have on your pro- 
grams?” a list of possible answers was 
given which the teachers were asked to 
rank as first choice, second choice, and so 
forth. Difficulties in tabulating arose because 
some of the questionnaires were returned 
with a few of the preferred choices checked 
but none ranked. The number of times that 
an item was not checked or ranked was 
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believed to be a negative indication of its 
popularity and that was taken into con- 
sideration in analyzing the results. In 
another section of the questionnaire the 
teachers were asked to give their estimation 
of a good conference and the good and bad 
features of the last conference attended. 
Rough categories were set up for these 
questions and the results were classified in 
the proper categories. 

The findings of the study are’as follows: 

QUESTION 1. WHAT TERRITORY SHOULD BE 
COVERED BY THE CONFERENCE? ‘This question 
was divided into two parts. In one section 
the recipients were asked to rank the kind 
of conference preferred, and in another 
section the kind of conference they would 
attend. The replies indicated a preference 
for zone meetings. For the purposes of the 
New York State Teachers Association meet- 
ings the state is divided into nine territorial 
zones and each zone holds an annual con- 
ference. One hundred eighty two business 
teachers indicated a preference for ‘zone 
meetings, and 41 per cent of these rated 
zone meetings as their first preference. 
Thirty seven per cent ranked county meet- 
ings as their first preference. Only 15 per 
cent ranked state meetings as first choice, 
and 34 per cent ranked it as third choice. 
Regional meetings, such as the Eastern 
Business Teachers Association, were ranked 
in first place by 16 per cent of the teachers 
and third place by 14 per cent. It would 
seem that local meetings are preferred, 
perhaps because of economy or perhaps 
because many teachers have not attended 
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the regional meetings. Zone meetings encom- 
pass a larger geographic area and attract a 
greater number of teachers, which may 
account for the preference of zone meetings 
over county meetings. The replies to the 
second part of the question, “the kind of 
conference teachers would attend,” indicated 
that not all who preferred a particular type 
of meeting would attend such a meeting. 
For example, 148 teachers indicated pref- 
erences for county meetings, but only 117 
replied that they would attend. Thirty eight 
per cent of these listed county meeting as 
first choice. In comparison, however, more 
teachers would attend a zone meeting than 
any other of the meetings listed, with 
county meetings in second place. Of those 
who indicated a preference for state meet- 
ings, 33 per cent ranked it as third choice. 

QUESTION 2. WHAT IS THE BEST TIME FOR A 
CONFERENCE? ‘The replies to this question 
revealed that the most popular time for a 
conference is in the fall, with 78 per cent 
ranking this as first choice. Spring was 
ranked as first choice by 22 per cent of the 
teachers and second by 54 per cent. Winter 
also ranked high as second and third choices. 
Only a small percentage of the teachers 
indicated Thanksgiving, Christmas, or 
Easter as the preferred times. It should be 
noted that additional teachers checked fall, 
spring, and winter as first choices but did 
not bother to rank additional choices, thus 
substantiating further the percentages. 

QUESTION 3. HOW LONG SHOULD THE CONFER- 
ENCE LAST? Almost 60 per cent of the returns 
indicated one-day meetings as the first 
choice while 23 per cent ranked it as second 
choice. Running in close competition, how- 
ever, were two-day meetings which were 
ranked as first choice by 48 per cent of the 
teachers. Three-day meetings and evening 
sessions are much less popular. A small 
percentage of teachers indicated a preference 
for them, and those who did, ranked them 
as second, third, fourth, or fifth choices. 
Luncheon and dinner meetings with cham- 
bers of commerce were ranked as second 
choice by 34 per cent of those who indicated 
a preference for it, implying that many 
teachers think them desirable although not 
of primary importance. 

QUESTION 4. WHAT TYPES OF PROGRAMS DO YOU 
FEEL ARE OF GREATEST VALUE? Under types 
of programs were listed speakers, panel dis- 
cussions, expert demonstrations, demonstra- 
tions of good classroom procedure, machine 
displays and demonstrations, and the show- 
ing of films. Forty eight per cent listed 
classroom demonstrations as their first choice. 
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Panel discussions also rated high with 34 per 
cent of the returns indicating them as first 
choice. Demonstrations by experts rated 
highest as a second choice with 45 per cent 
Only 9 per cent of those indicating any 
preference for speakers ranked them as first 
choice, and 27 per cent ranked them as 
third choice. The attitude of many teachers 
was no doubt expressed by some of the 
comments made to the effect that speakers 
were desirable if they were good. The show. 
ing of films seemed to be the least popular 
type of program. Other types of programs 
requested which were not listed were jn. 
formal group discussions, discussions by 
local businessmen, and group singing to 
enliven interest. 

QUESTION 5. WHOM DO YOU PREFER TO HAVE 
ON YOUR PROGRAMS? Successful classroom 
teachers were preferred by 51 per cent of 
the teachers, followed by business educa- 
tion leaders and then by businessmen. Busi- 
ness education leaders ranked highest as a 
second choice with 37 per cent, and the 
greatest percentage of teachers ranked 
businessmen as third choice. Of the seven 
possible choices given, the three mentioned 
were definitely favored. This is further 
evidenced by the fact that the remaining 
four frequently were left unranked and even 
unchecked. Of those who did rank them, 
however, 32 per cent ranked men from the 
state and Federal departments of education 
as fourth choice, while 38 per cent ranked 
men from junior colleges and institutes as 
fifth choice. Representatives of publishing 
companies were ranked as sixth choice, and 


principals and superintendents as’ seventh 
choice. 

QUESTION 6. IN WHAT PROBLEMS ARE YOU 
INTERESTED? ‘This was a very important 


question, and the results proved to be quite 
significant. There were 13 possible choices 
listed, including the subject matter areas 
as well as problems relating to the whole 
field of business education, such as tests, 
supplies and materials, and _ standards. 
Because of the large number of choices 
involved, it was thought that raw scores 
would be less confusing than percentages. 
Standards that business requires seems to 
be by far the most important problem, 
with well over two-thirds of the teachers 
ranking it as either first, second, or third 
choice. This is further substantiated by the 
fact that it was left unranked in the fewest 
number of cases. Also significant is the fact 
that next to standards of business, short- 
hand was ranked first in importance. Guid- 
ance, placement, and follow-up ranked high 
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as second and third choices, indicating a 
great deal of interest in that area. Supplies 
and materials available made a significant 
showing as third choice, and occupational 
intelligence ranked high as fourth choice. 
Job analysis ranked high as fifth and sixth 
choices. It is interesting to note that while 
shorthand was ranked as first or second 
choice by a large number of teachers, it 
was also ranked as twelfth or thirteenth 
choice by many others. The other subject 
matter areas also appear as tenth, eleventh, 
twelfth, or thirteenth choices in the most 
number of cases. This is further illustrated 
by the fact that the subject matter fields 
were left unranked more frequently than any 
other choices listed. 

The criticism often made of business 
teachers that they are more interested in the 
well-defined subjects they teach than in the 
broader aspects of business education is not 
borne out in the results shown here except 
in the ease of shorthand. 

QUESTION 7. STATE IN A SENTENCE OR MORE 
YOUR IDEA OF A REAL CONFERENCE. In order to 
summarize the results of this question, a 
list was made of certain basic ideas that 
might be expressed, and then a tabulation 
was made of the definitions that fell into 
any of these categories. The most frequently 
mentioned and strongly emphasized was the 
conception of a conference as a place where 
one could obtain practical and specific ideas. 
This opinion was expressed 87 times. An 
inspiration to improve was expected in 45 
cases. Also often repeated was the theory 
that a conference should provide for informal 
group discussions that lead to interchange of 
experiences. Many expressed a desire for 
more teacher participation. Thirty teachers 
indicated that conferences should lead to an 
improvement of methods and _ techniques, 
and 15 expected conferences to aid in learn- 
ing new trends in business. 

QUESTION 8. WHAT IS YOUR REACTION TO THE 
LAST CONFERENCE YOU ATTENDED? Although 
80 per cent of the questionnaires returned 
stated that they had attended a conference 
the last year, and 79 per cent indicated that 
there was a special business section, only 
55 per cent felt that they had profited from 
attending. Evidently this fact shows that 
there is room for improvement, and soon. 
In line with this contention, although 60 
considered the meeting they attended as 
being informational, and 53 as being prac- 
tical, 70 thought their meeting was too 
general and 43 expressed the opinion that the 
sectional meeting was poorly arranged. 

In answer to the question, “What was 
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the best feature of the meeting,” the princi- 
pal responses, in order of the frequency 
with which they appeared, were as follows: 
(1) meeting other business teachers and dis- 
cussing problems, (2) informal discussions 
or conferences, (3) small group meetings 
accompanied by demonstrations, (4) speak- 
ers from the State Department, (5) special- 
ists in business education speaking on a 
specific topic (teachers felt this was a good 
feature of the program if the speaker talked 
on a timely topic and was well prepared), 
(6) talks by businessmen, (7) after-dinner 
meetings or informal discussions on how to 
keep up with trends and developments in 
business education, (8) demonstrations of 
methods and classroom techniques, (9) ex- 
change of materials between teachers or 
between experts, publishers, and teachers. 


Many other miscellaneous items were 
listed, but the teachers as a group seemed to 
feel that meeting with other teachers for 
informal discussion, perhaps under the guid- 
ance of a chairman who was a specialist or 
under an expert teacher, was the most valu- 
able feature of the program. 


In answer to the question, ““What was 
the worst feature of the meeting,” the princi- 
pal responses were: (1) many teachers felt 
the conference was of no value at all and 
said “‘nothing new,” “day wasted,” or “same 
old thing”; (2) poorly organized program 
with many substitute speakers; (3) meetings 
too short and too general — not enough 
time devoted to business education; (4) pro- 
gram not sufficiently diversified to interest 
all attending teachers; (5) too many speakers 
on one program or poor speakers; (6) lack 
of interest on the part of attending teachers, 
evidenced by late arrivals and interruptions; 
lack of interest on the part of teachers as a 
whole, evidenced by poor attendance at 
conferences; (7) poor presentations of visual 
aids. 

The replies to the question, ““What sugges- 
tions can you give for improving it?’’ fall 
into three groups: suggestions on the content 
of meetings, suggestions on general overall 
organization, and-suggestions on what might 
be termed details of the mechanics of the 
meetings. 

The most often reiterated requests were 
that our meetings should contain practical 
materials, practical information, and prac- 
tical speakers. There is a great need for 
more specific topics and more specific infor- 
mation. We should be taught how to grade 
properly Regents’ papers and we should have 
called to our attention all the useful, latest 
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information with specific explanation and 
discussion. 


It was suggested that taking time out to 
evaluate our aims was useful. Many 
teachers felt that they should be given an 
opportunity to suggest topics. A few of 
the more important topics should be made 
the subject of a meeting with time for 
concentration. One person made the sug- 
gestion that we have a series of five annual 
themes facilitating co-ordination year after 
year. One person asked that special case 
studies of our graduates and their work 
experience presented by a _ businessman 
would be a worth while guide to the planning 
of courses of study. 


Panels of businessmen and business educa- 
tion leaders were favored by several. It 
was suggested that the businessman be given 
an opportunity to make known his problems 
of job placement and the successes as well as 
the failures of our graduates. Many teachers 
want panels of selected teachers instead of 
paid speakers. A committee should discuss 
with each speaker the topics to be covered 
and when the topic is assigned and an- 
nounced, the speaker should actually cover 
that topic. Occasionally speeches by rep- 
resentatives of the local employment agen- 
cies would be helpful. In order to arrive at 
the selection of outstanding ability in our 
speakers, it was suggested that money be 
made available to pay speakers. 


Demonstrations were wanted — by class- 
room teachers, by students when this is 
possible, and by salesmen of machines that 
represent newer methods than those used in 
the schools. 


The organization of meetings should be 
more complete. -Group meetings should be 
kept reasonably small and the content should 
be chosen so there will be concentration on 
one or two currently important subjects. 
More time should be given to sectional meet- 
ings and the meetings should be planned so 
that not aJl groups meet concurrently. More 
publicity for the meeting was suggested to 
break down the present suspicion of confer- 
ences which left much to be desired. Sug- 
gestions were made for a follow-up to check 
the results of the meeting and more space 
for exhibits. Questionnaires might be sent 
out three weeks prior to the conference 
asking for discussion problems for the confer- 
ence. It was suggested that programs be 
forwarded in advance to those who will 
attend so that all might have pertinent 
questions to ask. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


1. Zone meetings are preferred, with county meet. 
ings second in popularity. Local meetings are 
preferred over regional or state. 
Fall is the preferred time for conferences, followed 
by spring and winter. Thanksgiving, Christmas 
and Easter vacations are not favored. : 
. One-day meetings are slightly preferred oye, 
two-day meetings. Three-day meetings are not 
popular. 

4. Classroom demonstrations and panel discussions 
are favored as to types of programs. Demonstra. 
tions by experts are a second choice. Speakers 
and films are disfavored. 


30 


w 


Gor 


. Successful classroom teachers, business education 
leaders, and businessmen were ranked in this 
order as to type of participants desired on the 
programs. 


a 


. Standards which business required are of primary 
importance to teachers. Guidance and placement 
also rank high on the list of problems of interest 
to teachers. Shorthand presents the biggest 
problem in the subject matter area. 


7. Practical, specific, and informational are the most 
desirable characteristics of a real conference. 
Group discussions with more teacher participation 
are being requested. ; 


Directive or Nondirective Guidance? 
(Continued from page 306) 


After association with businessmen and 
women, this same adolescent, now a young 
man or woman, may imitate the dress and 
manners of his adult peers just as carefully 
as he once aped the appearance of the bobbie 
soxers. 

“A little learning is a dangerous thing,” 
is good advice. How many times have you 
remembered a few words of praise and 
encouragement? How many times have a 
few words of distrust refused to be forgotten 
and made the road just a little bit harder? 

It is true that we cannot encourage a boy 
who fails in mathematics courses to become 
an engineer. Yet it may be that the boy 
does not understand the need for mathe- 
matics in an engineering career, although 
the relationship between mathematics and. 
engineering is clear to a teacher. Upon 
understanding the need for mathematics 
he may have the necessary motivation to 
succeed. If he fails again, he may form his 
own decision to enter some other vocation. 
In the famous report, “Youth Tell Their 
Story,” many young men and women 
complained that no one had ever discussed 
vocations and job requirements with them... 

In the University Union my fellow class- 
mates chatted over their coffee, and when 
the session had ended, I turned away sadly, 
because I wondered if I were fit to guide 
these young Americans. 
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Business Students To Hear Businessmen 


Nearly one hundred sales executives and 
office managers will speak to business edu- 
cation classes in the high schools of Cincin- 
nati during the present school year. Repre- 
sentatives of the Cincinnati Sales Executives 
Council meet with salesmanship classes each 
month to discuss the specific unit being 
studied. 

Topies to be discussed by sales executives 
in each of the salesmanship classes this 
vear include: “Selling as a Career,” “Con- 
sumer Selling,” and “Selling Service.” 
Speakers and teachers meet once each month 
to discuss teaching techniques and methods 
of presenting the various topics. 

The Cincinnati chapter of the Office 
Management Association has established a 
speakers’ bureau. Speakers will be available 
for business classes on the following six topics 
suggested by students and teachers: “‘Per- 
sonal Traits,’ “What the Employer Expects 
of a Beginning Office Worker,” “What the 
Beginning Employee Expects,” “How to 
Apply for a Job,” “Opportunities in Office 
Work,” and ‘‘Machines Used in the Office.” 

The planned program of bringing business- 
men from the community into the classroom 
is one phase of the program to bridge the 
gap between the schools and business. 





Wanted: Information on Prognostic 
Testing 


Dr. Mathilde Hardaway is making a 
study of high school practices in prog- 
nostic testing for business subjects. 
She would like to contact any teachers 
who have prognostic testing programs 
in their schools. Those who are in- 
terested in co-operating should corre- 
spond with Dr. Mathilde Hardaway, 
Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro, North 
Carolina. 
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Business Teachers Clinic 


The Commerce Department of Indiana 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indi- 
ana, will hold its annual business education 
clinic on Friday and Saturday, April 8 and 
9, 1949. A special feature of the clinic this 
vear will include a business machines exhibit 
sponsored co-operatively by the Commerce 
Department of Indiana State Teachers 
College and the Wabash Valley chapter of 
the National Association of Cost Accoun- 
tants. 


Mrs. Madaline E. Strony, educational 
director of the Gregg Publishing Company, 
will be in charge of the clinic for business 
education teachers on Friday night and will 
discuss the topic, “The Effective Use of the 
New Gregg Shorthand Manual.” Mrs. 
Strony will also conduct a clinic for secre- 
taries and businessmen. Dr. Herbert A. 
Tonne, New York University, New York, 
and Mrs. Irol Whitmore Balsley, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana, will be 
the speakers on Saturday morning. A round- 
table discussion on the topic, “Striving 
Toward the Improvement of Business Edu- 
cation,” will be held Saturday afternoon. 


Goller Becomes Department Chairman 
Morris 8. Goller, teacher of accounting at 


Washington Irving High School, New York 
City, since 1934, recently passed the exam- 
ination for first assistant and was appointed 
chairman of the Accounting and Law De- 
partment at the Grover Cleveland High 
School, Ridgewood, Queens, New York. Mr. 
Goller is a graduate of.the School of Business 
of Columbia University and the School of 
Education of City College. He is currently 
completing his studies for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy at New York Uni- 
versity. Mr. Goller will continue to serve 
as instructor in accounting and lecturer in 
methods of teaching business subjects at 
the College of the City of New York. He is 
a member of Beta Gamma Sigma, Delta 
Pi Epsilon, and Phi Delta Kappa. 
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GIVE YOUR STUDENTS THE BEST... 


20th Century BOOKKEEPING 


AND ACCOUNTING 


NINETEENTH EDITION e By Carlson, Forkner, Prickett 


The popular features of the previous editions have been retained and 
improved as a result of suggestions of teachers and research by the 
authors and publishers. Some material has been dropped and several 
new features have been added. The new book is simple, easy to teach, 
and easy to understand. 


The new nineteenth edition has been streamlined so that the student 
can learn the maximum amount of bookkeeping in the shortest amount 
of time. In this course you get a variety of applications that are realistic 
in every detail. 


Many new illustrations have been included and particular attention 
has been given to the breaking down of larger principles into step-by- 
step learning procedures with accompanying illustrations. These are 
then summed up as larger principles with accompanying illustrations. 
Illustrations and examples precede the introduction of each new prin- 
ciple. Numerous visual aids are included, and these are emphasized 
in the questions and problems. 


All the principles, procedures, and accounting forms have been pains- 
takingly checked with the best modern practices. You can adopt this 
book with the assurance that it completely fills the requirements of a 
postwar program in bookkeeping. 


The practice material consists of (a) problems with each chapter, (b) 
periodic projects in the textbook, and (c) practice sets with or without 
business papers. 












































Pi Omega Pi Convention 





George A. Wagoner, 
associate professor of 
business education, Uni- 


versity of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee, 
was. elected __ national 


president of Pi Omega Pi 
at its biennial meeting, 
which was held at the 
Book-Cadillac Hotel, De- 
troit, Michigan, on De- 
cember 28-29, 1948. Mr. 
Wagoner had served two 
terms as national treas- 
urer. 











G. A. Wagoner 


Other officers elected 
were: vice-president, Dr. 
Inez Ray Wells, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio; secretary-historian, Marga- 
ret Buchanan, Mississippi State College 
for Women, Columbus, Mississippi; organ- 
izer, Dr. Paul Muse, Indiana State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute, Indiana; editor, Mina 
Johnson, Ball State Teachers College, Mun- 
cie, Indiana. Dr. Wells has formerly served 
as historian, Miss Buchanan as editor, and 
Dr. Muse as organizer. 


Pi Omega Pi was founded as a national 
honorary fraternity for business teacher 
training students in 1923. Dr. Paul Selby 
was founder and sponsor of the first chapter 
at Kirksville, Missouri. At the present time 
there are sixty active chapters. Student 
delegates from a majority of these chapters 
gave reports at the convention. They author- 
ized the national editor to publish a monthly 
newsletter entitled, “Here and There in Pi 
Omega Pi.” A national survey of alumni 
members is also planned. 


A tour of the Ford assembly plant was 
conducted for the delegates. The speaker 
at the closing banquet was Jim Lewis, 
superintendent of schools, Dearborn, Michi- 
gan. The former president, Raymond R. 
White, University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Oklahoma, was presented with a pin in 
appreciation of his service to the organiza- 
tion. 








On January 14 the Commercial Education 
Association of New York City and Vicinity 
held an annual business show for schools. 
There were no speakers, but visual aids and 
equipment were exhibited. On March 19 the 
annual spring convention will be held in the 
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selection by the business education teacher. 


New York City Meetings 





Survey of Duplicated School Papers 


A survey of fifty-two duplicated high 
school papers in Indiana was recently made 
by Mrs. Robert Hawkins, Hartford City, | 
Indiana, as part of her graduate work in the | 
Business Education Department of Bal} | 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 
Some of the findings for the average high 
school paper are given below: 

The average duplicated school paper has 
a total of 17.5 pages; 13.5 of them are printed 
pages. If the paper contains advertising, the 
advertising would cover more pages than any 
other item in the paper. Jokes were second 
to advertising in space used. High school 
organizations consume three-fifths of the 
space for news, while departments and 
classes fill a little less than one-fourth of the 
news space. 

Two-thirds of the papers carry the name 
of the school on the front page of the paper. 
However, the name of the town and state 
do not appear in all cases. The date and the 
volume number is ordinarily printed on the 
front page. About one-half of the papers 
used colored paper, but two-tone printing is 
seldom used. Ten or eleven pictures are 
used in the average high school paper. 

Five cents is the charge for one issue of 
the paper, while the total sale of paper 
income for one issue is $8.12. If the school 
paper contains advertising, $16.50 is earned 
by each issue. The average high school paper 
is issued nine or ten times a school year and 
the total amount collected during the school 
year is about $124.50. The money earned is 
ordinarily used to pay for school paper 
expenses and for buying business education 
supplies and equipment. 

The business education teacher alone, or 
in co-operation with the English teacher, 
sponsors the school paper. The sponsor 
seldom assists with drawing or tracing of 
pictures, lettering, or mimeoscoping. 

The second-year typewriting class alone, 
or in co-operation with another class or 
group, produces the average school paper 
and they receive school credits for their 
work. The various offices of the school 
paper are filled by student election or by 








Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New York City. At 
this time there will be meetings of the Ac- 
counting and Commercial Law Teachers 
Association, Gregg Shorthand Teachers As- 
sociation, Pitman Shorthand Teachers As- 
sociation, and Private Schools Association. 
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A textbook 
with a realistic 
practice outfit 


BUSINESS 
FILING 


By Bassett and Agnew 





BUSINESS FILING provides realistic 
material at a reasonable price. It con- 
sists of a textbook and a practice outfit 
providing work for twenty, thirty, or 
forty hours of instruction, depending 
upon the number of jobs completed. 
Below is a list of ten jobs for which 
practice materials are provided. Sup- 
plies consist of filing cards, cross refer- 
ence cards, guide cards, gummed 
labels, folders with printed captions, 
and correspondence required in filing. 


Card Filing 
Card Filing with Cross Reference 
Additional Practice in Card Filing 
Alphabetic Correspondence Filing 
Triple Check Automatic Filing 
Numeric Correspondence Filing 
Subject Filing Practice 
. Decimal, Duplex-Numeric, Duplex- 
Alphabetic, and Alpha-Numeric 
j Codes 

9. Geographic Filing Practice 
/ 10. Russell-Soundex Coding Practice 










HDNIOarwonve 





BUSINESS FILING is not only econom- 
ical but it is easy to teach. There is 
an answer sheet to be filled out by each 
student on the completion of each job. 
You may therefore check the accuracy 
of the work without checking all the 
papers. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 





March, 1949 










Packer Appointed State Supervisor 


Harry Q. Packer has 
recently been appointed 
state supervisor of dis- 
tributive education and 
business education in 
Delaware. Mr. Packer 
received his Bachelor of 
Science degree in busi- 
ness education and Mas- 
ter’s degree in business 
education from Temple 
University, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

For the past three 
years Mr. Packer was the 
state supervisor of busi- 
ness education in West 
Virginia. Before going to West Virginia he 
was supervisor of distributive education of 
Middlesex County Vocational Schools, Mid- 
dlesex County, New Jersey, and co-ordinator 
of distributive education of Millville High 
School, Millville, New Jersey. Prior to that 
time he was a business teacher in the Phila- 
delphia Public Schools. He has had several 
years’ experience in business. During the 
past three years he has also been a member 
of the summer faculty at New York Uni- 
versity, New York, where he conducted 
classes in the School of Retailing and De- 
partment of Business Education. 

Mr. Packer is co-author of two well- 
known textbooks on audio-visual education 
and has written many articles dealing with 
various phases of business education. He is 
a member of a number of national and state 
educational organizations and editor of the 
modern teaching aids section of the U.B.E.A. 
Forum. 














Harry Q. Packer 


Indiana Offers Graduate Assistantships : 


The School of Business and the Depart. 
ment of Economics of Indiana University 
have available a number of graduate assist. 
antships and teaching fellowships for the 
academic year 1949-1950. Appointments are 
available to qualified graduates of accredited 
colleges and universities. 

Graduate assistants and teaching fellows 
may pursue study programs for graduate 
degrees specializing in any of the following 
fields: accounting, business education, busj- 
ness history, economic history, economic 
theory, finance, insurance, international eco. 
nomics, labor economics, management, mar- 
keting, money and banking, public utilities, 
real estate and land economics, statistics, 
and transportation. 

Stipends for graduate assistantships range 
from $200 to $1,200 per academic year, 
depending upon the types of duties involved 
and the experience of the student. Stipends 
of teaching fellows range from $1,200 to 
$2,400 per academic year. Graduate assist- 
ants and teaching fellows who live outside 
the state of Indiana are exempted from out- 
of-state fees. 

The duties of graduate assistants and 
teaching fellows include part-time teaching, 
research, administrative work, student coun- 
selling, paper grading, and related activities. 

Further information and _ application 
blanks may be obtained from Dean A. M. 
Weimer, School of Business, or Professor C., 
L. Christenson, chairman, Department of 
Economics, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana. Applications should be re- 
ceived 60 days prior to the beginning of a 
term. 


oe 9 «it ae 
Miss Ray Abrams 


On Wednesday, February 2, Miss Ray 
Abrams of New Orleans died following a 
long illness. 

Miss Abrams had a national reputation 
and even an international reputation. She 
not only has been a dynamic influence in 
the New Orleans schools, but also in pro- 
fessional circles, in business, and in general 
education. 

Miss Abrams was the organizer of the first 
commercial high school in the public school 
system in New Orleans. She served as 






principal of Samuel J. Peters High School, 
and at the time of her death was principal 
of the Maybin School for Graduates. 

The most recent development that was 
guided by Miss Abrams was the formation 
of the Import-Export Institute at Maybin 
School. She dreamed of and worked for a 
junior college for the city of New Orleans, 
but she never lived to see that dream come 
true. 

The passing of Ray Abrams will be greatly 
mourned by many people who knew her well. 
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Clyde Blanchard Goes to Tulsa University 
Clyde I. Blanchard has 


resigned his position as 
editor-in-chief and gen- 
eral sales manager of 
Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany to accept an ap- 
pointment as professor of 
business education and 
head of a new graduate 
department of business 
teacher training at Tulsa 
University, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa. 

Mr. Blanchard joined 
the Gregg Publishing 
Company in 1927 as di- 
rector of research. He 
became general editor in 1937 and from 1933 
to 1946 was also managing editor of the 
Business Education World. 

An authority in shorthand and secretarial 
training, he is author of several books; he 
holds the Gregg Official Medal award for 
writing shorthand at 175 words a minute; 
he has taught classes in many colleges, in- 
cluding the evening sessions of Hunter 
College, New York City. 

Mr. Blanchard is a member of Delta Pi 
Epsilon and Pi Omega Pi Fraternities. He 
assumed his new duties at Tulsa University 
on February 3. During the summer of 1949 
he will conduct a business teachers’ methods 
course on the new curriculum manual. 











C. lL. Blanchard 





New York State College Conference 


The Commerce Club at New York State 
College for Teachers, Albany, New York, 
will sponsor a conference on March 12, 1949. 
The theme of the meeting will be “Chal- 
lenges in Business Education.” 

The program will include talks by Dr. 
Hamden L. Forkner, Columbia University, 
New York, on the topic, “Challenges to 
Curriculum Planners.” Dr. Herbert A. 
Tonne, New York University, New York, 
will speak on the topic, “Challenges to Busi- 
ness Teachers.”” Other features of the 
conference will be a machines and textbooks 
exhibit and a panel discussion. 


Western Washington Meeting 

The Western Washington Commercial 
Teachers Association will meet on Saturday, 
March 19, in the Mirror Room of the 
Gowman Hotel, Seattle, Washington. Awolt 
A. Stoll, Franklin High School, Seattle, 
Washington, president of the Association, 
will preside. 

A typewriting demonstration will be given 
under the direction of Dr. John L. Rowe. 
professor of business education, Columbia 
University, New York City. Seattle high 
school students will participate in the 
demonstration. A discussion led by Dr. 
M. Fred Tidwell, University of Washington, 
Seattle, will also be given. 





Methods in 


VOCATIONAL BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 


By 
DR. HARM HARMS 
A Treatise on Concepts, Objec- 


tives, Plans, Methods, and 
Materials 


METHODS IN VOCATIONAL 
BUSINESS EDUCATION brings to- 
gether in one volume the kind of mate- 


reference for experienced teachers. 


(Price, $2.40) 





rial that is valuable for the training of 
business teachers and for permanert 





CONTENTS 


BASIC CONCEPTS IN EDUCATION 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS FOR 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


TYPEWRITING 

SHORTHAND 

TRANSCRIPTION 

BOOKKEEPING 

OFFICE PRACTICE 

OTHER FACTORS IN VOCATIONAL 
BUSINESS PREPARATION 

THE WORKING TOOLS OF THE BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATOR 
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Anndruss Receives Doctor's Degree 


The Graduate School 
of Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, 
Pennsylvania, conferred 
the degree of Doctor of 
Education on Harvey A. 
Andruss, president of 
Bloomsburg State 
Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, _Pennsy]- 
vania. 

Doctor Andruss went 
to the Indiana State 
Teachers College, Indi- 





ana, Pennsylvania, in 

T 
H. A. Andruss 1926 from the North- 
western University 


School of Commerce, Chicago, where he had 
been an instructor for several years. In 1930 
he organized and became the director of the 
Department of Business Education of 
Bloomsburg State Teachers College. After 
serving as dean of instruction for two years, 
he became president of the Bloomsburg State 
Teachers College in 1939, succeeding Dr. 
Francis B. Haas, who was appointed super- 
intendent of public instruction. 

Over: the period of the last two decades, 
Doctor Andruss has taught or lectured at 
the University of Oklahoma, Oklahoma A. 
and M. College, New York University, and 
Pennsylvania State College. 

In 1945 he was given a leave of absence to 
aid in the organization of the American 
Army University located in England. 

Doctor Andruss holds the degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts, University of Oklahoma, 
and Master of Business Administration, 
Northwestern University. He was awarded 
the certificate in public and private business 
at the University of Oklahoma, and was 
research reader at the Bodlein Library, 
University of Oxford, England. 


Columbia University Breakfast 


A breakfast for former students and 
friends of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, will be held in connection with the 
Eastern Business Teachers Association meet- 
ing on Friday, April 15, at 8:15 a.m. 

Reservations should be made with either 
Dr. H. L. Forkner or Dr. J. L. Rowe at the 
convention. The place where the breakfast 
will be held will be listed in the official 
convention announcements. All former stu- 
dents and friends are invited. 
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Oregon Meeting 


_ The Oregon Business Education Associa. |) 
tion, a department of the Oregon Education |} 
Association, will meet on April 1, 1949, jp 
the Civic Auditorium, Portland, Oregon, 
The program includes talks by Dr. §,J 
Wanous, chairman, Department of Business 
education, University of California, Lgs 
Angeles, California, on the topic, “Newer 
Trends in Teaching Typewriting,” and 
Robert LaDow, assistant manager of Gregg 
Publishing Company, San Francisco, on the | 
topic, “Theory Changes in Gregg Short. 
hand.” A: discussion will follow each talk. 


rare 


. - . ? 


D.P.E. Chapter Elects New Officers 

Gamma chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon, 
national honorary graduate fraternity in 
business education at the University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, in- 
stalled new officers at the last regular meet- 
ing held December 4, 1948. The newly 
elected officers to serve during the coming 
year are: president, Elsie Leffingwell; record- 
ing secretary, Eileen Penisch; corresponding 
secretary, Marita B. Doran; treasurer, 
Sylvia Glass; historian, Elizabeth Corcoran. 
Dr. D. D. Lessenberry is sponsor. 


Michigan Offers Work-Experience Program 

The University of Michigan, School of 
Business Administration, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, is offering one of the first summer work- 
experience programs for business teachers. 
It is designed primarily for office training 
teachers. It will be under the personal 
supervision of Dr. Irene Place. 

The purpose of the course is to provide 
field experience and correlating instruction 
in office training. Those who participate in 
the program must plan to live in the Detroit 
metropolitan area for a six-week term from 
June 27 to August 5. 

Office jobs of the stenographic and clerical | 
type will be available for teachers who enroll 
in the course. Enrollees will work in an office | 
forty hours a week at prevailing rates of pay. 
They will be interviewed, tested, and 
selected in the same manner as permanent 
employees. Dr. Place will conduct seminar 
groups each Tuesday and Thursday for the 
purpose of co-ordinating the work experi- 
ence. 

Special training courses on business ma- 
chines will be available Monday and 
Wednesday evenings. 
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tob-Performance Transcription Can 


Be Taught Successfully in the 





SHORTHAND TRANSCRIPTION STUDIES 
has already demonstrated that transcrip- 
tion can be taught effectively and easily. 
This book brings together materials that 
correlate typewriting and_ shorthand. 
These two skills are combined into the 
new skill of transcription. 


Special techniques are used to build 
higher transcription rates. The student 
starts out with simple letters but eventually 
handles the most difficult transcription, 
including transcription from his own notes 
with corrections, deletions, insertions, and 
other problems. Other related skills and 
short cuts are emphasized. 


SHORTHAND 
TRANSCRIPTION 
STUDIES 


By Whitmore and Wanous 
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California Plans Big State Convention 
The California Business Education Asso- 
ciation has announced comprehensive plans 
for the annual state-wide convention to be 
held at the Hollywood Roosevelt Hotel, 
Los Angeles, California, on April 11 and 12. 
Miss Bessie Bergman, Manual Arts High 
School, Los Angeles, California, is program 
chairman. The officers of the state associa- 
tion are as follows: president, Phillip B. 
Ashworth, San Diego City Schools, San 
Diego; vice-president, Dr. Marsdon A. 
Sherman, Chico State College, Chico; secre- 
tary, Glenna A. Wright, Garfield High 
School, Los Angeles; treasurer, Ethel McCor- 
mack, Fresno Technical School, Fresno; 
publications editor, Esperance Slykhous, 
Los Angeles City Schools, Los Angeles. 
The following program has been planned: 
Monday, April 11 
8:00 a.M.—9:00 A.M. 
Registration 


9:00 a.M.—10:00 A.M. 
General Meeting 


Chairman, Phillip B. Ashworth, _ president, 
C.B.E.A. 

Greetings — William Blackler, State Bureau of 
Education 


Speaker: Morris J. Pendleton, president, Plomb 
Tool Company, Los Angeles 

Subject: To be announced 

10:15 a.M.-11:15 a.m. 

General Meeting 

Chairman, Willard J. Barkell, president, San 
Diego Section of C.B.E.A. 

Address: “Using the Best Sense’—W. A. 
Kumpf, associate editor, South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 

12:30 p.m.—2:00 P.M. 

Luncheon 

Chairman, Mildred Lee, 
Section of C.B.E.A. 

Master of Ceremonies: John N. Given, super- 
visor, business education, Los Angeles 

Address: “Tomorrow and the Day After’ — 
Clyde Blanchard, head, Graduate Division of 
Business Teacher Training, University of Tul- 
sa, Tulsa, Oklahoma; formerly editor-in-chief 
and general sales manager of the Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, New York 


Monday Afternoon, April 11 


Business tour to be conducted through the 
beautiful new building of -the Prudential In- 
surance Company of America 

7:00 P.M. 

Dinner 

Chairman, Bessie Bergman, president, Los An- 
geles Section of C.B.E.A. 

Master of Ceremonies: Marsdon Sherman, vice- 
president, C.B.E.A. 

Address: ‘“Tomorrow’s Equipment”? — Robert 
Slaughter, vice-president of the Gregg Division, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company 

Awarding of Door Prizes 

Business machine show, continuous 


Radio Shows 


president, Southern 


Tuesday, April 12 


9:00 a.mM.—10:00 a.m. 
Registration 
10:00 a.m.—11:00 a.m. 
General Meeting 
Chairman, Everett Silvia, president, Bay Sectio, 
of C.B.E.A. a 








Address: ““Tomorrow’s Curriculum” — Dr, A. J 
Stoddard, ' 
Schools 

11:30 A.M.-12:30 P.M. 

General Meeting 

Chairman, Gladys Coffman, president, Central 
Section of C.B.E.A. 

Address: “Road to Tomorrow” — David Dingi- 
lian, head supervisor, The Advisement Service, 
Los Angeles City Schools 

Report of Election Committee 

Final Announcements 

Business machine show, continuous 


Tuesday Evening, April 12 


Turnabout Theater 


Artyping Contest 


° 7 . t 
Julius Nelson, Department of Business 


Education, State Teachers College, Paterson, 
New Jersey, has announced the rules for the 
eleventh annual Artyping Contest. The 
rules are as follows: 


1. Any make of typewriter, any color of ribbon or 
carbon, or combination of colors, and any type of 
design may be used. 

2. Any size of paper up to 9” by 12” may be used. 

3. Previous first-prize winners may not enter. Con- 
testant’s name, school, teacher, and address should 


be typed in the top right-hand corner of the back 
of each entry. 


4. Each group of entries should be accompanied by 
a typed list of the entrants in the group. Any 
number of entries may be submitted, but each 
must be accompanied by 10 cents as examination 
fee. 

. Entries must be postmarked by May 2, 1949. 
Requests for return of entries must be accompa- 
nied by self-addressed, stamped envelopes. The 
sponsor reserves the right to retain all prize 
winning and honorable mention entries. 


6. All entries should be sent flat, carefully packed to 


Julius Nelson, State Teachers College, Paterson 
3, New Jersey. 


or 


A new Underwood portable typewriter 
will be given to the first-prize winner and 
the official artistic typewriting bronze medal 
will be awarded to the next ten ranking 
entries. The best entry in each group of 
twenty-five or more will receive a copy of 
“Artyping,” a book on typewriter art; and 
the best entry in each group of fifty or more 
will receive a copy of “Stylebook for Typists,” 
a book showing both the usual and unusual 
applications of typewriting. The school 
submitting the best group of entries (tet 
or more) will receive a bronze and walnut 
plaque with raised lettering. 
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Business Education Survey 


J. Bryce Sardiga, head of the Secretarial 
Science Department, Arizona State College, 
Tempe, Arizona, recently made a survey to 
determine the needs of business teachers in 
the state of Arizona as well as the need for 
business teachers in the state. Question- 
naires were sent to superintendents of sixty- 
six high schools in Arizona. Replies were 
received from thirty-nine schools. The 
replies from the thirty-nine schools used in 
the survey showed that all of them offered 
some business subjects. Some of the findings 
of the survey are shown below. 

The following shows the subjects being 
taught as well as the percentage of schools 
teaching each: 

Percentage of 


Subject Schools Teaching 
Typing I 100% 
Typing II 100% 
Shorthand I 719% 
Shorthand IT 54% 
Bookkeeping I 95% 
Bookkeeping II 15% 
Economics 138% 
Business Arithmetic 31% 
Business English 5% 
Commercial Law 15% 
Commercial Geography 8% 
Junior Business Training 34% 
Office Training 15% 
Penmanship 5% 
Salesmanship 8% 


Commercial Teachers were engaged in 
extracurricular activities to the extent 
indicated by the following: 


Activity Sponsored Percentage of Teachers 


Class Sponsor 36% 
School Mimeographing 26% 
School Paper 20% 
Coaching Dramatics 6% 
Commercial Groups 6% 
Working in Principal’s Office 6% 
Glee Club Coach 2% 
Athletic Coach 18% 
Debating Coach 4% 
Sponsor of Other Clubs 17% 
Scout Work 4% 
Directing Orchestra 2% 
Miscellaneous Activities 11% 





Only two schools used double periods for 
typewriting. From six to one hundred sixty 
five typewriters were made available for 
class use. The average number was twenty- 
eight. More than 50 per cent of the schools 
allowed the students to practice one other 
period. 

Salaries ranged from $2,600 to $4,382. 
The average was $3,711. This average would 
have been larger had the city systems, such 
as Phoenix, reported in this study. According 
to a recent report, the average high school 
salary in Phoenix was $4,600. 


All the eighty-one teachers had Bachelor 
of Arts or Bachelor of Science degrees. 
Forty-three of them had their Master’s de- 
gree and twenty-four had some graduate 
work. One teacher was working on a Doc- 
tor’s degree. 


On the basis of this survey, Mr. Sardiga 
reports that the following conclusions may 


be reached: 


1. Typewriting, shorthand, and bookkeep- 
ing still form the backbone of secondary 
business education in Arizona. 

2. Socio-business and consumer education 
have been neglected, and if present educa- 
tional knowledge and trends are true, an 
immediate expansion in these fields is justi- 
fiable. 

8. Values of training in business English 
and salesmanship are not fully appreciated 
by those who are responsible for our busi- 
ness courses. 

4. Prospective business teachers should 
give special attention to their preparation 
for conducting extracurricular activities. 

5. Prospective business teachers should 
be well prepared to teach in at least one 
minor field, preferably English, social science, 
or Spanish. 

6. We are catching up with our demand 
for business teachers. 

7. Business teachers in Arizona are well 

, qualified. 

8. Salaries in Arizona high schools are on 
par, if not better than in the majority of 
the states. 








Business Students’ Conference 


The Chicago Area Business Educators 
Association sponsored the fourth annual 
business students’ conference on February 1, 
1949. The conference was held on the 
Chicago campus of Northwestern University. 
The theme of the meeting was “Our Busi- 
ness Students Face It.” 


March, 1949 


The keynote address was given by Dr. 
Frank Endicott, Northwestern University. 
A style show followed the opening address. 
There was a panel discussion led by Harry 
Bauernfeind, Gregg College, Chicago. 

After the luncheon meeting the delegates 
and faculty advisors attended an exhibit. 
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Effective Business English 


By Robert R. Aurner 


EFFECTIVE BUSINESS ENGLISH is a revision 
of a book formerly published under the title 
of EFFECTIVE BUSINESS CORRESPOND. 
ENCE. 


EFFECTIVE BUSINESS ENGLISH is a new 
classic among textbooks. Grammar is pre. 
sented with new force and vividness and is 
emphasized through adequate drills and 
problems. Letter writing comes in for its 
share of emphasis. The more common types 
of business letters are presented first. Per- 
sonal letters and letters of application are 
included. 


Throughout the entire book the style is vivid 
and forceful. The stimulating way in which 
the student learns to write correctly and 
effectively serves to make the book self- 
motivating. 
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Eastern Business Teachers Association 


Fifty-second Anniversary Convention 


Convention Theme —“‘Business Education’s Place in American Education’ 


Hotel New Yorker — New York City 
April 13-16, 1949 


In announcing plans for the 
fifty-second annual convention of 
the Eastern Business Teachers 
Association, Dr. James R. Meehan, 
the president, made the following 
statement: 

“It is my pleasure to extend to 
you a most cordial welcome to the 
fifty-second annual convention of 
the Eastern Business Teachers 
Association, which will be held 
just before Easter in New York. 

“The officers and members of 
the Association have been working 
faithfully to make this convention 
educationally worth while for the 
classroom teacher, the supervisor, 
the administrator — on all levels of business 
education, from the junior high school to the 
graduate school. 

“Instead of the traditional opening meet- 
ing of Thursday afternoon, we have planned 
three section meetings in its place: one, a 
panel discussion on business education on 
the collegiate level; another, a section meet- 
ing on the co-operative program; and a 
third meeting on the proper use of visual 
aids in business education classrooms. There 
will also be a Fellowship Forum luncheon on 
Thursday sponsored by the private school 
teachers. The speaker will be Dr. Benjamin 
Fine, educational editor of The New York 
Times. 

“Among our guest speakers at the annual 
banquet on Thursday evening will be the 
Honorable William O’Dwyer, mayor of the 
city of New York; and Dr. William Jansen, 
superintendent of schools, and a distin- 
guished columnist of The New York Times. 

“Friday will be devoted to twelve special 
subject matter section meetings from ten 
until noon and from three-thirty until five. 
A very representative group of business edu- 
cators has been chosen to present the various 
phases of our field. There will be ample time 
for questions and discussion after each meet- 





Dr. J. R. 
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ing. A number of special dinners 
have been arranged for Friday 
evening. 

“The general meeting on Satur- 
day morning will have as its topic 
“Research in Business Education.” 
Spencer B. Ames, past president 
of the New Jersey Business Teach- 
ers Association, will present the 
findings of the recently completed 
New Jersey Survey of Business 
Education. 

“The E.B.T.A. conventions 
have always been a meeting place 
for forward-looking teachers of 
business education. We anticipate 
the privilege of greeting you at 
this year’s convention.” 

The Hospitality Committee has arranged 
trips to Lake Success, Rockefeller Center, 
National Broadcasting Company, and the 
Empire State Building. An all-day trip after 
the convention has been scheduled to Hyde 
Park, the home of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Mrs. Ethelyn Lelash of the Miller School, 
New York, is chairman of the Hospitality 
Committee. 

The annual banquet is scheduled for 
Thursday evening, April 14. Dress is op- 
tional. The price of the banquet tickets is 
$6.50. Reservations for the banquet should 
be sent in advance to the chairman of the 
committee by April 8. The chairman is 
Solomon C. Steinfield, Franklin K. Lane : 
High School, Jamaica Avenue and Dexter 
Court, Brooklyn 8, New York. 

Membership dues in the Eastern Business 
Teachers Association are $2.00 a year. This 
covers all convention privileges, the Year- 
book, and a quarterly magazine, American 
Business Education. 

The officers and executive board are as 
follows: president, James R. Meehan, Hun- 
ter College, New York, New York; vice- 
president, Ellen C. Talcott, Moody Secre- 
tarial School, New Britain, Connecticut; 





Meehan 
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secretary, Bernard A. Shilt, supervisor of 
commercial education, Board of Education, 
Buffalo, New York; treasurer, Rufus Stick- 
ney, Boston Clerical School, Roxbury, 
Massachusetts; executive board members, 
Dr. Helen Reynolds, New York University, 
New York City; Clark F. Murdough, Edge- 
wood Junior College, Barrington, Rhode 
Island; Mrs. Frances Doub North, Western 
High School, Baltimore, Maryland; Saul 
Wolpert, Eastern District High School, 
Brooklyn, New York; E. G. Purvis, Strayer 
College, Washington, D. C.; Walter E. Leid- 
ner, ex officio, Boston Clerical School, Rox- 
bury, Massachusetts. 


The program director of the convention is 
Lloyd H. Jacobs and the associate director 
is William J. Hamilton. 


The detailed program is as follows: 


Wednesday, April 13 
2:00 P.M. 
Preparing and arranging of exhibits 
Registration of members begins 
Executive board meeting 
4:00 P.M. 
Joint meeting, chairmen of local com- 
mittees and executive board 
5:30 P.M. 
Adjournment of executive board meeting 
8:00 P.M. 
Reconvening of executive board 


Thursday Morning, April 14 


9:30 a.M.—5:30 P.M. 
Registration of members 
Ticket sales: 
52nd Annual Banquet 
Private Schools Luncheon 
Delta Pi Epsilon Dinner 
Rider College Alumni Luncheon 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
Luncheon 
10:00 a.m. 
Private Schools Meeting 
Under the direction of E. G. Purvis, 
executive board member, E.B.T.A. 
Chairman, Thomas M. Dodds, vice-presi- 
dent and dean, Bryant and Stratton 
Business Institute, Inc., Buffalo, New 
York 
Subject: “Current Problems of Private 
Business School Administrators” 
11:00 a.m. 
Official tour of exhibits by executive board 
and local committee chairmen 
12:30 P.M. 
Private Schools Fellowship Luncheon 
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Thursday Afternoon, April 14 
College and University Personnel Meeting 


3:00 p.m.—5:00 P.M. 
Under the direction of Dr. Helen Reynold } 
executive board member, E.B.T.A. 
Chairman, Dr. John Walsh, principal } 
Theodore Roosevelt High School, Ney| 
York, New York; assistant chairmen, 
Doris Sponseller, Ohio University 
Athens, Ohio; Christine Stroop, Pater.) 
son State Teachers College, Paterson, j 
New Jersey 
Panel Discussion — “What Is the Reb. b 
tionship Between Business Education jp § 
Vocational Institutions and Junior Co. § 
leges and Business Education in Other § 
Institutions?” F 
Chairman, Dr. D. D. Lessenberry, direc. f 
tor, courses in business education, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penn. 6 
sylvania; panel members, Mrs. Arlene 
Abels, department head, Retail Distr. 
bution Institute of Applied Arts and 
Sciences, Brooklyn, New York; Paul 
Richardson, director, New York State 
Institute of Applied Arts and Sciences, | 
Utica, New York; Dorothea Myers, 
New London Junior College, New Lon. 
don, Connecticut; Hyman Lebowitz, 
Bayonne Junior College, Bayonne, New 
Jersey 





Audio-Visual Aids Meeting 


3:00 p.m.—5:00 P.M. 

Under the direction of Lloyd H. Jacobs, 
State Supervisor Distributive Educa- 
tion, State Department of Education, 
Trenton, New Jersey l 

Chairman, Dr. Michael A. Travers, State 
Teachers College, Trenton, New Jersey 

Demonstrations: “How to Teach Effeec- 
tively by Using Visual Aids” 

Demonstrators: Basic Business Education 
— Howard L. Haas, Paterson State 
Teachers College, Paterson, New Jersey; 
Bookkeeping — (to be announced); Dis- 
tributive Education — John D. Barbour, 
co-ordinator, Retail Training Bureau, 
Middlesex County Vocational Schools, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey; Secre- 
tarial-Clerical — (to be announced) 


Co-operative Work-Experience 
Program Meeting 


3:00 p.m.—5:00 P.M. 
Under the direction of Saul Wolpert, 
executive board member, E.B.T.A. _ 
Chairman, Grace Brennan, administrative 
director of educational and vocational 
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city of New York 

Panel Discussion — “What Are the Ele- 
ments and Problems in the Developing 
and Conducting of a Functional Co- 
operative Work Experience Program?” 

Members of Panel: Henry G. Hutton, 
personnel representative of General 
Electric Company, New York, New 
York; Agnes Brennan, director of dis- 
tributive education, Boston Public 
School System, Boston, Massachusetts; 
Mrs. Bertha Balsam, co-ordinator, Julia 
Richman High School, New York, New 
York; E. Duncan Hyde, supervisor of 
business education, Baltimore, Mary- 
land; a representative of the New York 
State Federation of Labor 


Thursday Evening, April 14 


6:30 P.M. 
Annual Banquet 


Toastmaster — Dr. James R. Meehan, 
president, E.B.T.A. 

Invocation 

Greetings — The Honorable William 


O’Dwyer, mayor of the city of New 
York; Dr. William Jansen, superin- 
tendent of schools of the city of New 
York 
Address: “Truth in the News” — Neil 
MacNeil, assistant managing editor, 
New York Times 
10:00 p.m.—1:00 a.m. 
Dancing 
Friday Morning, April 15 
Distributive Education 


10:00 a.M.—11:30 a.m. 
Under the direction of Dr. Helen Reynolds, 
executive board member, E.B.T.A. 
Chairman, John M. Morrow, state super- 
visor of distributive education, Univer- 
sity of Vermont, Burlington, Vermont; 
assistant chairmen, Carl Kraushar, 
teacher-co-ordinator, distributive edu- 
cation, Sewanhaka High School, Floral 
Park, Long Island, New York; Wendell 
B. Fidler, teacher-trainer for distribu- 
tive education, Keene Teachers College, 
Keene, New Hampshire 
Demonstration: “A Proven Technique for 
Introducing Salesmanship to Salesmen 
On-the-job or to Co-op Students” 
Demonstrator: Alvin Weitz, teacher-co- 
ordinator, distributive education, Senior 
High School, Bayonne, New Jersey 
Panel Discussion — ‘“‘What Can Be Done 
to Improve the Selection of Students in 
Distributive Education Programs?” 
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guidance, Board of Education of the 


Chairman, Dr. Carroll A. Nolan, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, New York 

Panel Members: Marion R. Balboni, as- 
sistant state supervisor of distributive 
education, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Boston, Massachusetts; Dorothy 
M. Baldwin, teacher-co-ordinator of 
distributive education, Overbrook High 
School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
Craig T. Martin, Wilbur H. Lynch High 
School, Amsterdam, New York 

Contest Announcement: National Feder- 
ation of Sales Executives, represented 
by Harry Bowser, manager, Education 
Department, Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 


Office Practice 


10:00 a.m.—11:30 a.m. 

Under the direction of Ellen C. Talcott, 
vice-president, E.B.T.A. 

Chairman, Frank Ash, University of Con- 
necticut, Storrs, Connecticut; assistant 
chairman, Mrs. Dorothy Salter, presi- 
dent, Salter Secretarial School, Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts 

Speaker: Mary Connelly, College of Prac- 
tical Arts, Boston University, Boston, 
Massachusetts 

Discussion Period 


Private Schools 


10:00 a.m.—11:30 a.m. 

Under the direction of Clark F. Murdough, 
executive board member, E.B.T.A. 

Panel Discussion: ‘“Teacher Problems in 
Private Schools” — D. D. Lessenberry, 
Charles Churchman, William J. 
Hamilton. 

Shorthand 


10:00 a.m.—11:30 a.m. 

Under the direction of Mrs. Frances Doub 
North, executive board member, 
E.B.T.A. 

Chairman, Evelyn Kulp, Ambler High 
School, Ambler, Pennsylvania 

Subject: “Building Shorthand Speed” __.. 

Speakers: John P. Cassidy, New York 
State Department of Labor; Margaret 
M. Killelea, John Adams High School, 
New York, New York 

Discussion Period 


Friday Afternoon, April 15 
Good Friday Recess 
12:00 p.m.—3:00 P.M. 

In order that those who so wish may at- 
tend Good Friday services in churches 
of their faith, no formal convention 
activities are scheduled for these hours; 
however, exhibits will be open 


3:00 P.M. 
Nomination Committee’s report posted at 
registration desk 


Basic Business 


3:15 p.M.—3:45 P.M. 

Under the direction of Walter E. Leidner, 
executive board member, E.B.T.A. 

Chairman, William H. Valentine, head of 
Commercial Department, High School, 
Cranston, Rhode Island; assistant chair- 
men, Martha Mouser, Wilson Teachers 
College, Washington, D. C.; Gustave 
Schramm, Russell Sage College, Troy, 
New York 

Demonstration: “A Lesson in Economic 
Geography” 

Demonstrator: Arthur C. Long, Girls’ 
High School, Boston, Massachusetts 
Panel Discussion — “Shall We ‘Teach 

Business English?” 

Chairman, Ernest A. Zelliot, director of 
business education, Des Moines, Iowa 
Members of Panel: Mrs. Martha G. 

Hopler, Morristown High School, Mor- 
ristown, New Jersey; Dr. Ablett H. 
Flury, assistant in secondary education, 
State Department of Education, Tren- 

ton, New Jersey 


Bookkeeping and Related Subjects 
3:15 P.M.—4:45 P.M. 
Under the direction of Saul Wolpert, 
executive board member, E.B.T.A. 
Chairman, Dr. Abraham Kroll, New York 
City Board of Examiners 
Panel Discussion: George Getz, DeWitt 
Clinton High School, New York City; 
Sidney Blitz, Thomas Jefferson High 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Herbert 
Freeman, State Teachers College, Pater- 
son, New Jersey; Robert Rosenberg, 
High School, Jersey City, New Jersey 
Private School Administration 


3:15 P.M.—4:45 P.M. 

Under the direction of E. G. Purvis, 
executive board member, E.B.T.A. 

Chairman, A. Raymond Jackson, vice- 
president and secretary, Beacom Col- 
lege, Wilmington, Delaware 

Subject: “‘Aptitute and Intelligence Tests, 
and Guidance Programs for Private 
Business Schools” 


Typewriting 
3:15 P.M.—4:45 P.M. 


Under the direction of Mrs. Frances 
Doub North, executive board member, 


E.B.T.A. 





Chairman, Dr. Estelle S. Phillips, head of 
department, Divisions 1-9, Washing. 
ton, D. C. 

Demonstration-Lecture: “Procedures and 
Techniques for Improving Advanced 
Vocational Typewriting Skill’ t 

Demonstrator-Lecturer: Dr. John [, 
Rowe, professor of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Ney 
York, New York 


Discussion Period 
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Friday Evening, April 15 : 
‘“*Know Your U. S. A. Entertainment” 


7:30 p.M.—9:00 P.M. 

Under the supervision of William J. Ham. 
ilton, dean, Pierce School of Business 
Administration, Philadelphia, Pennsy}- 
vania 

Delightful scenic pictures of a number of 
states will be shown with — special 
emphasis on those states which make up 
the major memberships of the E.B.T.A. 


a TI 








Saturday Morning, April 16 
General Meeting 
10:00 A.M. 

Chairman, Dr. James R. Meehan, presi- 
dent, E.B.T.A. 

Report: “The New Jersey State Business 
Education Survey” — Spencer B. Ames, 
Battin High School, Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, and president, New Jersey Busi- 
ness Education Association, 1947-48. 

“Research in Business Education” — 
Frederick Nichols, professor emeritus, 
Harvard University 

Report: “Resolutions Pertaining to Bus- 
ness Education” — Dr. M. Herbert 
Freeman, committee chairman, head, 
Department of Business Education, 
State Teachers College, Paterson, New 
Jersey 

Business Meetings: 

Report of Officers 

Report of Nominating Committees 

Official Business 

Election of Officers and Members of the 
Executive Board 

Installation of New Officers 

Drawing of Prizes 

1:00 P.M. 

President’s Luncheon 


2:00 P.M. 








Executive board meeting for new officers 
and board members 
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Applied Business Law 


By Pomeroy and Fisk 





rt APPLIED BUSINESS LAW will eliminate any problem of motivation 
d, that you may have. The illustrations shown above are just a few of 
n, the many cartoons used to make the principles of law more vivid. 
Ww The book has a popular appeal. The principles are presented in a 
nontechnical manner, and they are made meaningful through every- 
day examples. 
Each lesson starts with introductory “teaser’’ questions followed by an introductory provocative 
case. Numerous pictures and illustrative cases make the discussions clear. At the end of each 
bs lesson there is a list of points, ‘Be Sure To Remember,” followed by hypothetical case questions 
and actual adjudicated court case problems. 
You may obtain an optional workbook and an optional series of achievement tests. A comprehensive 
teachers’ manual is furnished on the adoption of this book. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
; (Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
rs 
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OF NEW LITERATURE 











Theses Completed at the George Washington 
University of Interest to Business Educators. 
June, 1948. Edited by Dr. Dorothy H. Veon. This is 
a 74-page, mimeographed, paper-bound booklet con- 
taining a review of the theses completed at George 
Washington University. Each review includes a state- 
ment of the problem, the procedure followed by the 
investigator, and a summary of the findings or con- 
clusions. The theses included are classified under the 
following headings: Accounting and Related Pro- 
cedures, Consumer Education, Junior Business Train- 
ing, Retailing, Stenography, and Typewriting. Price 
20 cents. Order from Dr. Dorothy H. Veon, executive 
officer, Department of Secretarial Studies, The George 
Washington University, Washington 6, D. C. 


Economic Intelligence. December, 1948. Bulle- 
tin No. 5. A 4-page mimeographed bulletin which is 
one of the series issued by the Economic Research 
Department of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. Many of the economic problems of today 
are discussed in the bulletin. For example, Dr. Harold 
G. Moulton of the Brookings Institution discusses what 
he calls ‘“‘our hybrid economic system.”’ Some of the 
other topics included in the bulletin are as follows: 
Exports Decline, Economics of the Money Supply, 
Department of Thought Control, Life in the Planned 
Economy, The Role of Labor, Figures Don’t Lie, and 
The High Cost of Turkey. Single copies free. Address 
requests to Economic Research Department, Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, Washington 6, D. C. 


Lost Sales Opportunities. 1949. This is one of 
a series of bulletins published by the Research Bureau 
for Retail Training at the University of Pittsburgh. 
The purchase information for this bulletin was obtained 
from the four hundred families of the Pittsburgh Con- 
sumer Panel. It shows the amount of “shopping 
around” done by customers and that the sales that are 
lost are often the big sales. Price $1.00. Order from the 
Research Bureau for Retail Training, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Merchandise Facts to Help You Sell Women’s 
Gloves. 1949. This is one of a series of bulletins pub- 
lished by the Research Bureau for Retail Training of 
the University of Pittsburgh. It is a revision of the 
manual that has been out of print for six months. The 
revised edition includes a section on the history of 
gloves, glove styles, sizes and trimmings, facts about 
seams, and tips on how to care for gloves. At the back 
of the manual] there is a quiz on the facts in the manual. 
Price 25 cents. Order from Research Bureau for 
Retail Training, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 
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What Is Important in Selling? 1949. This 
one of a series of bulletins published by the Research 
Bureau for Retail Training of the University of Pitts. 
burgh. It was compiled from service shopping reports 
submitted to the Bureau. The bulletin lists what 
customers liked and disliked about the service they 
received in Pittsburgh department stores. Price % 
cents. Order from the Research Bureau for Retail 
Training, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penn. 
sylvania. 


Marriage Bonds and Family Security. 194. 
A 23-page, printed, paper-bound booklet designed to 
help young married couples clarify the place of life 
insurance in the young family’s finance. The booklet 
answers the following two basic questions asked by 
many young couples: “How shall we go about ow 
financial planning?” and “Just how will life insurance 
be most useful to us?” Free. Address requests to Mrs. 
Marion Stevens Eberly, director, Women’s Division, 
Institute of Life Insurance, 60 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, New York 


Training Film Projectionist Manual. 1947. 
This is a 60-page, paper-bound, printed manual pub- 
lished by the United States Government Printing 
Office. It is not a technical service manual, but is 
intended to provide a general understanding of the 
problems of 16-mm. motion picture and 35-mm. film 
strip projector operation. It gives many useful and 
practical hints that will help the projectionist doa 
better job of showing films. The manual is well illu: 
trated and includes the following: types of 16-mm. 
motion picture and 35-mm. filmstrip projectors, room 
arrangement, table showing size of screen for 16-mm. 
and 35-mm. projectors, threading the 16-mm. and 
35-mm. projectors, projector maintenance, film car 
and maintenance, splicing, and types of film damage 
A series of projectionists’ self-tests are included in the 
back of the manual. Price 25 cents. Order from super- 
intendent of documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 





National Association of Business Teacher: f 
Training Institutions. 1948. Bulletin No. %. 
Edited by Stephen J. Turille. This is a 50-page, printed, f 
paper-bound booklet that contains an abstract of the & 
doctorate thesis, “Selection Procedures for Office En- # 
ployees,” by Earl Clevenger. The thesis included the 
following chapters: Chapter I, Introduction; Chapter 
II, Interviewing; Chapter III, Application Blanks; 
Chapter IV, Employment Tests; Chapter V, References 
and Conclusions. Price 50 cents. Order from The 
Research Press, 611 Harrison Street, Kirksville 
Missouri. 
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THE BOOKKEEPING CYCLE, Part I 


(Recording and Posting — The Opening Entry) 


Speed Up Bookkeeping Instruction in the Classroom 
with this New S.V.E. Bookkeeping Filmstrip in Color 

















i 42 frames in color, with captions, sub- 
. titles and text frames 
ts 
at 
‘y , = 
v5 f 
il 
sf A Frame from the Filmstrip Showing 
a Journal Entry in a Two-Column 
Journal 

' 
8. 
to | 
ife 
E This new single-frame filmstrip, The Bookkeeping Cycle, Part I, covers in simple 
ur | step-by-step procedure the recording of the opening entry and the posting of 
7 the opening entry to the ledger. It is based on the tried, tested, and proved 
mn, methods that can be used successfully in the hands of the average teacher. It 
- | correlates with 20rH Century BooKKEEPING AND AccouNTING by Carlson, 

Forkner, and Prickett. However, it is so basic that it may be used with any other 

standard textbook on bookkeeping and accounting. The price of The Bookkeeping 
41. Cycle, Part I filmstrip in color is $5.00. 
ub- i 
ing 
he Parts II and III of the bookkeeping cycle filmstrips will 
Im- be released at a later date. Part II will include additional 
a , — City journal entries, posting to the ledger, and a trial balance. 

. og rit : 7 af 

lus- spOK KEEPING Part III will include the work sheet, financial statements, 
> g ACCOUNTING adjusting and closing entries. 
nM. a a 
and 
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age. 

the These filmstrips are produced jointly by South-Western 

on Publishing Company and the Society for Visual Educa- 
, tion. Part I may be ordered immediately. 
! 

rr Distributed By . 

ted, 

ie SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 

C. i A Business Corporation 

pter F 

“~ , (Specialists in Visual Education) 

nces 

> 100 EAST OHIO STREET - - - CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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Economics for Everybody. (Released in 1947.) 
This is a 35-mm. silent filmstrip produced in co-opera- 
tion with the League of Women Voters. It contains 
fifty-one frames, four of which are title frames. 


Summary. Cartoons are used to show that our 
modern exchange economy makes each one of us de- 
pendent for his economic welfare upon all other parts 
of the economic system. The filmstrip also points out 
that price is the main force in regulating and co- 
ordinating our economy. It also deals with the problem 
of curing the economic ills which occur when price 
fails as a regulating factor. The filmstrip offers no 
solution but only suggests that the solution of our 
economic problems is important to all of us. 

A mimeographed sheet is available containing in- 
formation to be read to the audience as each frame is 
shown. 


Recommended Use. Classes in economics and con- 
sumer economics could use the filmstrip for developing 
a discussion on the economic problems of the day. 


Sale. “‘Economics for Everybody” may be purchased 
from Film Publishers, Inc., 25 Broad Street, New 
York 4, New York. The selling price of the filmstrip is 
$3. postpaid and the mimeographed lecture is 15 cents 
postpaid. 


The Store’s Stock In Trade. (Released in 1947.) 
This is a 35-mm. sound-slide film which requires thirty- 
three and one third revolutions a minute and may be 
shown in approximately 10 minutes. It is one of a 
series of four sound-slide films that make up the film 
kit entitled, “Helping People Buy.” The other three 
slide films in the film kit are: ““The Retail Store,” 
“The Store’s Personnel,” and “The Store’s Customers.” 
The film kit “Helping People Buy” is distributed by 
the Dartnell Corporation to aid in the training of 
retail personnel. 


Summary. Some of the duties of the buyer in a 
retail store are outlined in this filmstrip. These duties 
include the following: (1) check merchandise, (2) tell 
sales staff about new merchandise, (3) check trade 
papers, (4) check other store ads, (5) interview sales- 
men, (6) attend store conferences, (7) set up advertis- 
ing and display plans, (8) co-ordinate merchandise 
style with other departments, (9) “time” buying, and 
(10) make a profit. 

A conference guide for the film kit “Helping People 
Buy” accompanies the sound-slide films. The manual 
contains helpful suggestions for the procedures to be 
followed at each meeting and includes questions which 
may be used after each slide film has been shown. 


Recommended Use. High school, adult, and college 
classes in distributive education should find this film- 
strip interesting and helpful. 


Sale. The complete kit of four filmstrips may be 
purchased from the Dartnell Corporation, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. The selling price 
for the complete kit is $100.00. The filmstrips are not 
sold separately. 
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The Retail Store. (Released in 1947.) This is q 
$5-mm. sound-slide film which requires thirty-three 
and one third revolutions a minute and may be shown 
in approximately 10 minutes. It is one of a series of 
four sound-slide films that make up the film kit 
entitled, “Helping People Buy.” The other three 
slide films in the film kit are: “The Store’s Stock jp 
Trade,” “The Store’s Personnel,” and “The Store's 
Customers.” The film kit “Helping People Buy” js 
distributed by the Dartnell Corporation to aid in the 
training of retail personnel. 


Summary. This filmstrip illustrates and explains 
the operations of the different types of retail stores, 
The types of retail stores included are: independent, 
chain, department, speciality, general, mail order, and 
co-operative. The filmstrip emphasizes the importance 
of each person in the retail store. The following five 
characteristics necessary for success in retail selling 
are emphasized: (1) personal responsibility, (9) 
personal pride, (3) personal service, (4) personal reputa- 
tion, and (5) personal ability. 

A conference guide for the film kit “Helping People 
Buy” accompanies the sound-slide films. The manual 
contains helpful suggestions for the procedures to be 
followed at each meeting and includes questions which 
may be used after each slide film has been shown, 


Recommended Use. High school, adult, and college 
classes in distributive education should find this film- 
strip interesting and helpful. 


Sale. The complete kit of four filmstrips may be 
purchased from the Dartnell Corporation, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. The selling price 
for the complete kit is $100.00. The filmstrips are not 
sold separately. 


Why Punctuate? (Released in 1948.) This isa 
16-mm. sound film in black and white produced by 
Centron Production with Hardy R. Finch, head of the 
English Department, Greenwich High School, Green- 
wich, Connecticut, as collaborator. The film may be 
shown in 11 minutes. 


Summary. The purpose of this film is to stimulate 
an interest in the study of punctuation. The film shows 
how essential good punctuation is to writing in social 
and business life. The punctuation marks explained 
and illustrated are: (1) the period, (2) the question 
mark, (3) the exclamation mark, (4) the comma, (5) 
the quotation marks, (6) the semicolon, and (7) the 
colon. The film shows how meaningless a letter can 
be when it is not properly punctuated. 

Recommended Use. High school classes in English, 
business English, typewriting, and secretarial office 
practice would find this film interesting and helpful. 
Even though the material discussed is elementary, the 
film would serve as a springboard for class discussion. 

Sale and Rental. ‘“‘Why Punctuate” may be purchased 
from Young America Films, Inc., 18 East 41st Street, 
New York 17, New York. The selling price is $40.00. 
For rental purposes contact your regular film library 
or state university extension division. 
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Type Right. (Released in 1947.) This is a one- 
reel on sound motion picture in black and white 
that may be shown in approximately 10 minutes. The 
film was produced by Teaching Aids Exchange. 


Summary. Most of the typing in this film is done by 
J. Bryce Sardiga, of Gila, Arizona. He demonstrates 
the four points to strive for in good typing: (1) correct 
position of the feet, arms, and fingers; (2) correct 
stroking; (3) carriage return; and (4) typing with 
continuity. The demonstrations include typing at 
speeds of 60, 80, and 100 words a minute. 

Recommended Use. This film may be shown to classes 
in typing at any level. 


Sale and Rental. ‘“Type Right” may be purchased 
from Teaching Aids Exchange, Modesto, California. 
For rental purposes contact Association Films which 
has the following offices: 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, New York; 206 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 3, Illinois; 351 Turk Street, San Francisco 2, 
California; and 3012 Maple Avenue, Dallas 4, Texas. 
Rental price is $2.00. 


The Supreme Court. (Released in 1948.) This 
one-reel sound motion picture may be shown in 10 
minutes. It was produced by Coronet Instructional 
Films with the collaboration of Marshall Dimock, pro- 
fessor of political science at Northwestern University 


Summary. The Pure Cola Bottling Works is a 
seasonal business because it does a greater volume of 
business in the summer than it does in the winter. As 
a result, many of its employees are not employed full 
time during the winter. To overcome this uncertainty 
of income on the part of the employees, the manage- 
ment agreed to guarantee the laborers a certain number 
of hours of employment each year. According to this 
agreement, employees were not to be paid time and a 
half for overtime work in the summer. The state labor 
board brought suit against the bottling company for 
violation of a law requiring the payment of time and a 
half for overtime. 

The film shows how this company appealed the 
adverse decision of a lower court to higher state courts, 
to the supreme court of the state, and finally to the 
United States Supreme Court. It explains how the 
United States Supreme Court reaches a decision and 
why it would be possible for the Court to make one 
decision one time and another decision another time 
for a similar case. 


Recommended Use. This film may be used to ad- 
vantage in such classes as business law, economics, and 
business principles and management. 


Sale and Rental. “The Supreme Court” may be pur- 
chased from Coronet Instructional Films, 65 East 
South Water Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. The net prices 
to educational institutions are $45.00 for a black and 
white and $90.00 for a color print. For rental purposes 
contact your nearest Coronet rental library. 


: Build Your Vocabulary. (Released in 1948.) 
his is a one-reel sound motion picture produced by 
Coronet Instructional Films with the collaboration of 
Dr. John J. DeBoer, professor of education at the 
University of Illinois. It may be shown in approxi- 
mately 10 minutes. 


Summary. The film tells the story of a man who failed 
to sell the West Side Civic Association on the idea of a 
community playground to combat juvenile delinquency. 
After reading a term paper that his son had written on 
a similar subject, he realized that his speech had failed 
because he lacked the vocabulary with which to express 
his ideas. 

He began keeping a pocket-size vocabulary notebook 
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in which he listed unfamiliar words that he heard each 
day. He looked up these words in the dictionary; 
recorded in his notebook their pronunciation, meaning, 
and synonyms; and then used the words several times 
to make them a part of his vocabulary. The next time 
he spoke to the Civic Association he was able to make 
a more effective speech and to win the members over 
to his idea. 


Recommended Use. This film may be shown to high 
school classes in business English. 

Sale and Rental. “Build Your Vocabulary” may be 
purchased from Coronet Instructional Films, 65 East 
South Water Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. The net prices 
to educational institutions are $45.00 for a black and 
white and $90.00 for a color print. For rental purposes 
contact your nearest Coronet rental library. 


How To Be Well Groomed. (Released in 1948.) 
This is a one reel, 16-mm. sound film available in 
color or black and white. The film was produced by 
Coronet Instructional Films with Mary E. Weathersby, 
head, Homemaking Education Department, Mississippi 
State College, State College, Mississippi, as collabora- 
tor. It may be shown in 10 minutes. 


Summary. The film emphasizes the importance of 
good grooming. The story centers around Don and Sue, 
two young people whom anyone would look at and 
want to know. The film shows how Don and Sue 
improve their personal appearance through constant 
attention to good grooming habits. It demonstrates 
the following four factors necessary to make a good 
appearance: (1) good health, (2) good posture, (3) 
cleanliness, and (4) neatness. The film also emphasizes 
that friendships and business success depend to a great 
extent on how you look. 


Recommended Use. The film is suitable for junior and 
senior high school students. It may be used to ad- 
vantage in general business and secretarial office 
practice classes. 


Sale and Rental. ““How To Be Well Groomed”’ may 
be purchased from Coronet Instructional Films, 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. The selling price 
for black and white is $45.00 and for color $90.00. For 
rental purposes contact your regular film library. 


Energy in Our Rivers. (Released in 1948.) This 
is a one reel, 16-mm. sound film available in color or 
black and white. The film was produced by Coronet 
Instructional Films with Dr. Thomas F. Barton, chair- 
man, Department of Geography and Geology, Southern 
Illinois University, Carbondale, Illinois, as collaborator. 
It may be shown in 10 minutes. 


Summary. The opening scene of the film shows two 
boys sharpening tools on a grindstone that is propelled 
by an old waterwheel. The principle of the old water- 
wheel is explained to serve as an introduction to the 
modern hydro-electric plant. The film explains why 
some rivers, such as the Mississippi, cannot be used 
successfully to generate electric power. It explains and 
illustrates that the fall of the river and the volume of 
water are two major factors considered to determine 
the location of hydro-electric plants. The film also 
explains and illustrates how the water from rivers turns 
miles of desert into rich farmland. Pictures of the 
various dams and hydro-electric plants are shown. 

Recommended Use. The film is suitable for high 
school classes in economic geography. 


Sale and Rental. ‘‘Energy in Our Rivers” may be 
purchased from Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. The selling price for 


black and white is $45.00 and for color $90.00. For 
rental purposes contact your regular film library. 
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What is Business? 
Capitalism 

What is Money? 

Fred Meets A Bank 
Banks and Credit 

Your Thrift Habits 
What is a Contract? 
Sharing Economic Risks 
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ASIC AS Business Ltself 


You and Your Work 


Hew to be satisfied and happy in one’s 

work, finding the right attitude and 
approach to a job, achieving personal ad- 
justment — these are basic problems which 
must be solved to be successful. The fastest 
typist, the most efficient secretary, the best 
accountant, the best salesman may still be 
a failure without proper job attitudes. 


Here is the story of a typical young 
man — of his failure in a good job and of 
his ultimate rehabilitation and _ success. 
You and Your Work is an absorbing real-life 
lesson that will be of vital assistance to 
every teacher in giving students a founda- 
tion for success no matter what their field 
of endeavor may be. 


HERE ARE SOME OTHER OUTSTANDING CORONET FILMS 
FOR YOUR SCHOOL LIBRARY 
Consumer Protection 


Installment Buying 
Federal Taxation 


The Secretary Transcribes 
The Secretary's Day 
Bookkeeping and You 


Work of the Stock Exchange Spelling is Easy 


Ready to Type 


Building Typing Skill 


Punctuation: Mark Your Meaning 
Do Words Ever Fool You? 


| Want to Be a Secretary Aptitudes and Occupations 
The Secretary Takes Dictation You and Your Work 


For information on purchase, lease-purchase, preview prior to purchase, or 
rental sources for any of these films, or for a complete Coronet catalog write: 








(Coronet films Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Timber! 


‘Two giant trees in a great forest had been chums for 
many, many years. One day the wood choppers came 
along and one of the big trees was cut down. As he lay 
on his side trembling from the fall, his chum asked what 
was troubling him. The fallen giant looked up at his 
old pal, and sadly said: “I’m stumped!” 

ee @¢ e 


Next Car, Please 


A certain elevator operator in an office building was 
fed up with answering foolish questions. One day while 
his car was waiting on the street floor for a load of 
passengers, a middle-aged woman rushed up and asked: 

“Is this car going up?” 

The operator shook his head sadly. 

“No, Ma’am,” he said. “This is a crosstown car.” 

eee 
Good Recommendation 


Tired after a hard day, a distinguished Congressman 
handed the menu back to the waiter and said: 

“Just bring me a good meal.” 

A good meal was served and the Congressman gave 
the waiter a generous tip. 

“Thank you, sir,” the waiter said gratefully, “and if 
you have any other friends who can’t read — you just 


send them to me.” 
eee 


Quackers 


Mother: “How do you like the duck, dear?” 
Father: “It’s O.K., but I need some cheese.”’ 
Mother: “Cheese, why cheese?” 
Father: “You know I always did like cheese with 
quackers.”’ 
ee e 


Sold 


“Sell your house yet?” inquired the friendly neighbor. 
“Nope, we don’t intend to sell it,” was the answer. 
“You had it advertised,” said the neighbor, puzzled. 
“That’s just it,” was the answer. “After reading the 
real estate agent’s advertised description, it seemed just 
the place we had been looking for as an ideal home.” 


om * - 
Heads or Tails 


The teacher was testing the knowledge of the kinder- 
garten class. Slapping a half dollar on the desk, she 
said sharply, “What is that?” 

—a a voice from the rear of the row said, 
ails. 


Rest for the Weary 


A young lady entered a crowded streetcar with a pair 
of skates slung over her arm. An elderly gentleman 
arose to give her his seat. 

“Thank you very much, sir,”’ she said, “but I’ve 
—_ skating all afternoon, and I’m tired of sitting 
down.” 
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Avoirdupois 


Two little boys watched expectantly when an 
enormously fat woman stopped by a scale to weigh 
herself. As she hauled herself up onto the scale, they 
craned their necks to check her weight. But the 
machine registered only 82 pounds. 

The boys looked at each other in astonishment, and 
then one said: “Can you beat that! She’s hollow!” 

eee 
First Attempt 


He: “Who spilled mustard on this waffle, dear?” 
She: “Oh, John! How could you? This is lemon pie.” 


. « = 
April Showers 


Pat: “Ah, we certainly need this wonderful rain. 
It will make everything come out of the ground.” 
Mike: “I hope not. I have two wives buried there!” 
eee 


Beware of Imitators! 


Roses are red, 
Violets are blue. 

I copied from you, 
And I flunked, too. 


oe 7 . 
Corny 


Customer: “I got some corn syrup here last week 
and it’s no good.” 

Clerk: “We are sorry. 
corn syrup?” 

Customer: “I’ve been putting it on my corns all 
week and they are still there.” 

ee @ e 
Sunday Driver 


Doctor: “Why do you have E-6765 tattooed on 
your back?” 

Patient: “That’s not tattooed, Doctor. That’s 
where my wife ran into me with the car when I opened 
the garage door.” 


What was wrong with the 


eee 
Stovepipe 
Teacher: “Can anyone tell me how a stovepipe is 
made?” 


Johnny: “First you take a big hole, and then you 
wrap some tin around it.” 


* e 7 
It Won’t Be Long Now 


The whole regiment knew the British colonel was not 
a very good horseman. When the order to move off 


was given, the band struck up the regimental march. 
The colonel’s horse was not fond of music, and every- 
body was interested in its antics; so interested that the 
front rank of the first company bunched up in the 
middle. 

**Ease off,’ shouted an officer. 

“No ’e ain’t,” shouted a recruit, “but ’e soon will be.”’ 
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FIFTH EDITION e . CRABBE AND SALSGIVE 


GENERAL BUSINESS develops an understanding of business environment, 
business services, business functions, and business procedures. Since business 
is probably the most important social and economic force in our lives, this course 
has a particularly important place in the program of every student. 


In this course the student will get some important consumer training. He also 
gets some applied training in arithmetic through the problems with each lesson. 
Besides these problems there are projects, questions, and vocabulary studies. 


GENERAL BUSINESS is designed for the first course 
in business and for a general course in business for 
all students. There are very few secondhand copies 
of this book available because parents and students 
like to keep their books. The book is popular and the 
course is popular. A course in which GENERAL 
BUSINESS is used has immediate value as well as a 
future value. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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